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“ In no way can Americans so effectively inform themselves on the subjects that claim public 
attention from one month to another as by reading the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.” 





IN THE ° 


North American Review 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND 


THE RIGHT TOPICS, 
BY THE RIGHT MEN, 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. 














. are always those which are uppermost in the public mind—in 
The T opics morals, religion, politics, science, literature, business, finance, 

industrial economy, social and municipal affairs, etc.—in short, 
all subjects on which Americans require and desire to be informed. NO MAGAZINE 
FOLLOWS SO CLOSELY FROM MONTH TO MONTH THE COURSE OF PUBLIC INTEREST. Ad sub- 
ects are treated of impartially on both sides, 


to the REVIEW are the men and women to whom the 
The Contributors world looks for the most authoritative statements on the 

subjects of the day. No other periodical can point to 
such a succession of distinguished writers. The list is a roll of the people who are 
making the history, controlling the affairs, and leading the opinion of the age, such as 
Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister of England; Mr. Blaine; Signor Crispi, Ex-Prime 
Minister of Italy; Baron Hirsch; H. R. H. the Count of Paris; Cardinal Gibbons, 


Bishops Potter, Doane, Mallalieu, Foss, etc., etc. 

The Time time when the subjects are in the public mind—not a month or two 
after people have ceased to think of them. The promptness with 

which the Review furnishes its readers with the most authoritative information upon the 

topics of the day is one of its most valuable features. 


* when these subjects are treated of by these contributors is the very 
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Charles Scribner's Sons: 
Important New Books. 


The Children of thePoor. 


By Jacos A. Rus, author of ‘‘ How the Other 

Half Lives.” Illustrated. 12mo, $2.50. 

“* The book is a model of what such writing should 
be—explicit, straightforward, full of plain facts and 
a impressions, and free from sentimentality.” 
— Nation, 


Bernard of Clairvaux, 








Asheville, North Carolina, 
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Ohio State University. 
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By Miss Mary E, Carpwitt. The purpose 
of the book, which consists of extracts from 
Mr, Ruskin’s works, is to illustrate the 
fundamental principle of all his criticisms— 
that art is inseparably connected with char- 
acter and conduct, and that all great art 
rests upon the basis of what is intrinsically 
good.. Uniform with Brantwood Edition, 
in dark green cloth, $1.00. 
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The Times, the Man, and His Work. A 
Historical Study. ©. RICHARD S. SToRRs, 
D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 8vo, $2.50. 

“It is a sympathetic and eloquent portrayal by a 
living preac brig moos 7 justly eminent of one of the 
reatest preachers of the Roman Communion and of 


the age on which his impress was stamped.” —Prof. 
G. P, Fisner, 


Marse Chan. 


By THoMAs Netson Pace. New Edition. 
Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Square, 
12mo, $1.59. 

‘** The best short story ever written by an American, 
and eminently worthy the dainty dress in which it 
now appears. r. Smedley’s drawings are spirited 
and sympathetic.” —Philadelphia Press. 


Spanish Cities. 


With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier, 7 
C. A. SToppaRD, D.D., Editor of MV. Y. 
Observer. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 
“There are few books more entertaining than this. 

Dr. Stoddard is a natural traveler, sees everythi 

worth seeing, and describes admirably. His style is 

direct, easy and graceful. His descriptions are con- 
= yet clear, and markedly elegant.”’— Chicago [nter- 
cean, 


Great Streets of the 
World. 


Fully illustrated. Large 8vo, $4.00. 


“A beautiful volume. The plan of the work is a 
good one and the execution complete, each street, rep- 











ronentng. the life of a great capital, having been de- 
scribed ip th ly familiar with its character- 
istics, and each brightly illustrated by a characteristic 


native artist. The result is most interesting and satis- 
factory.”"—Philadelphia Times. 


Life of Michel Angelo. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDs. With Ap- 
endices and 50 handsome illustrations. 
arge 8vo, 2 vols., $12.50. 

“The completest and most authoritative word yet 
uttered ; in a! probably the last one ever needing 


utterance on its t 7 m*and all predecessors not 
excepted.’’— The f° 


Life and Letters of 
Washington Allston. 


By JArep B. Fiacc, N.4.,S.T.D. With 18 
reproductions of Allston’s paintings. Large 
8vo, $5.00. 

A and novelist as well as a great 
the friend of the most eminent men of his 
was one of the om 











es Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 


XMAS BOOKS. 


ELFIE'S VISIT TO CLOUD- 
LAND AND THE MOON. 


B tape Force 908. E. J. pnpa mo 
ngly original story of an imaginary v t of a little 
irl tothe “ Realm of Fancy,” ‘and the abode of 

nta Claus, which originally appeared in St. 
Nicholas, Nearly a hundred original illustrations. 
Quarto, cloth, gold and ink, $1.25. 


HILDEGARDE’S HOME. 


By hames ra Racuseoe. 
ular ‘ Queen e 
Sooat of the ha 


Another volume of the 
de” series giving an ac- 
and mishaps of the heroine in. her 
city home. Illustrated with original designs by 
MERRILL, 1amo, cloth, $1.25. ther volumes of 
the series are ‘Queen Hildegarde’’ and * Hilde- 
garde’s Holiday. 


RUBY AND RUTHY. 


By Minnie E, Pautt, author of “ Prince Dimple,’”’ 
“Cribsie Bye Tales,” etc. The adventures and 
mishaps of two little country girls and a friend 
from the city. Illustrated by Jessiz McDermorr. 
16mo, cloth, black and gold, $1.00. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS _ IN 
THE HOLY LAND. 


New volume for 1892. By Exvizasetu W. Cuampney, 
The Vassar Girls in this volume travel through the 
East, from Egypt and the mouth of the Nile 
through Palestine to Jerusalem. Illustrated: with 
characteristic pictures of scenery, etc. 


Smai} 
quarto, illuminated covers, $1.50. 


BEST BOYS’ BOOKS. 


THROUGH THE WILDS. 


By Capt. Cuarzes A, J. Farrar, author of “ East- 
ward Ho,” “Down the West Branch,” etc, A 
fascinating narrative of the adventures of a party 


of young men, travelling through the woods of 
Maine and New Hampshire. Stories of their camp 
life, fishing. Over illustrations 


a etc. 
made especially for this 
black and gold, $2 so. 


SCHOOLBOY DAYS IN RUSSIA. 


By Anpre Lauriz. Translated by Laura E, Ken- 
DALL, Acapital story of schoolboy life in a country 
which abounds in interesting facts. The author 
relates, ina way that will at once attract the reader, 
the numerous adventures which befall the hero. 
The volume is well illustrated with twenty-six 
origiaal designs by the well-known French artist, 
G. Roux. Crown, 8vo, $1.50, 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 


New Volume for 1892. ‘‘ From the Site of the World’s 
Fair to the Tomb of Columbus.” An account of a 
trip down famous river, across the Gulf of 
Mexico to Havana. Full of stories about Colum- 
bus and the historic places visited. Completely 
illustrated. Over 350,000 vols, of the Zigzag” series. 
sold. Illuminated covers, $1.50. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE WHITE 
SWAN. 


By Oxutvia L. Witson. An exciting story of life and 
Leventmee in mountains of Week : 1- 
nterest 


vania, told in a healthy but ¥ 
alike to , ilustraved from 
I designs, 1x vol., r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


work, 1 vol,, quarto, cloth, 
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Literature 
Recent Columbus Literature * 


IT SEEMS CLEAR that the flood of books and articles con- 
cerning the illustrious ‘ world-finding Genoese,’ which be- 
gan to flow a year or two ago, has not yet come to a head. 
The great Discoverer has still to pay the full penalty of his 
greatness. His life has to be searched from the cradle to 
the grave, his character maligned or cleared, his actions de- 
cried or vindicated, until the civilized world has finally made 
up its mind as to his true position, and has decided whether 
he is to be regarded as a hero or a malefactor, or as standing 
somewhere between the two. The position of hero has 
been generally accorded to him until quite recently, when 
three or four skeptical persons, unfortunately nearly all 
Americans, began to assume the unpleasant office of ‘devil's 
advocates’ against him. With him were involved in a com- 
mon condemnation his patroness, Queen Isabella, heretofore 
deemed the noblest of queens, and his biographer, Wash- 
ington Irving, heretofore the most universally esteemed of 
American authors. While these assaults have been going 
on, readers have held their breath for a time, with mingled 
feelings of curiosity, wonder, and resentment, tempered by 
a fixed assurance that Columbus, Isabella, and Irving would 
all in the end come out unscathed. 

It is pleasant to find, in the little array of books now pre- 
senting themselves for notice, evidence that this anticipation 
is already on the way to fulfilment. Mr, Elton’s ‘Career of 
Columbus’ is the work of an English Member of Parliament, 
who combines, as many of his brother-members do, strong 
literary and historical tastes with experiences of travel and 
the accomplishments and sentiments of a fair-minded man 
of the world. He has read the documents bearing on the 
subject, from Ptolemy to Marinus, from Marinus to Don 
Ferdinand and Oviedo, and so on down to the latest re- 
searches of Harrisse. He describes, evidently from personal 
knowledge, the various early residences of Columbus— 
Genoa and its environs, Lisbon, Porto Santo and Madeira,— 
and has so much to tell of these places and of the incidents 
connected with the life of hishero before his great distovery, 
that this event and the later portion of his career is unusu- 
ally abridged in the description. There is, in fact, rather 
too much of general history and too little about Columbus 
himself. Of him he gives no general characterization, leav- 
ing his deeds to speak for themselves. The attacks upon 
him are passed over as unworthy of notice. The book is 
that of a cool recorder and not of a partisan ; and on this 
account it has a value of its own, which will commend it to 
many cool-headed readers, 

_ Mr. Ford has done good service in laying before the pub- 
lic readable translations of Columbus's fetters and other 
writings relating to his discoveries and to the events which 
followed them. These writings afford the best possible evi- 
dence of the writer’s character and of the difficulties with 
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which he had to contend. A judicious introduction is pre- 
fixed by the editor, and some useful notes are added. Mr. 
Ford’s opinion of the Discoverer's censors is expressed in 
decided though temperate terms. In his judgment their 
spirit is ‘anything but “ critical’; for it is projecting the 
atmosphere and views of the skeptical, Protestant nine- 
teenth century, into the believing, Catholic fifteenth century.’ 

In Falkenhorst's novel, ‘ With Columbus in America,’ we 
find the Discoverer, as we might expect from the title, not - 
the hero of the romance in the literary sense-—except in the 
earlier chapters,—but the friend and patron of the real hero, 
a Spanish youth, whose admiration for the great Admiral 
and Viceroy we are expected to share. The life of the first 
colonists in Hispaniola under Columbus’s government, and 
the character of the people, both natives and colonists, are 
described with a good appearance of verisimilitude, The 
author makes his story, in spite of its wy a character, 
really interesting; and the ‘adapter’ has done her part in a 
satisfactory way. 

Mrs. Seelye’s pleasing narrative, made more attractive by 
its tasteful illustrations, is welcome as showing how little 
the attacks upon Columbus have affected the estimate of 
his merits formed by a sensible and kindly-tempered woman, 
who would be the last to admire a person stained with the 
vices and atrocities which have been attributed to him. In 

eneral she follows Irving. Like him, she passes over no 
important facts, whether they tell against her hero or in his 
favor; and, like Irving, she explains the admitted errors of 
Columbus as the almost inevitable product of his times. In 
one point she shares with other biographers, including 
Irving himself, a misconception arising out of a very par- 
donable ignorance of nautical ways of thought. She is un- 
able to explain why Columbus should have received the 
prize offered by the Spanish sovereigns to the first person 
who should actually discover land. Columbus saw a light 
when his vessel approached the island of Guanahani—a fact 
which she does not doubt, A few hours afterward a sailor 
saw the island itself. Why should the prize have been 
awarded to Columbus, and not to the sailor? And why 
should Columbus have been willing to accept the award? 
To any person who has been enough at sea to know the 
ideas of sailors on such matters the answer is perfectly clear, 
Columbus received the prize because it was justly due to 
him. To see a light belonging to the land is, in the view of 
sailors, to see the land. If the question were submitted to 
a jury of mariners, the verdict would be for Columbus, with- 
out a dissenting voice; and any landsman who will care- 
fully consider the question, and ask himself the purpose for 
which the prize was offered, will surely see the reason of the 
decision. 

It is unfortunate that Dr, Eggleston, in editing his daugh- 
ter’s excellent book, should have allowed himself to be Be. 
trayed into a most unjust criticism of Irving's work, and, 
with it, of other historical works of the first half of the 
present century. He supposes that the historians of that 
period wrote with a deliberate purpose of falsifying history, 
in order to give it the attraction of romance. The notion 
is simply preposterous. The great historians of the first 
half of this century, like all other great historians, were 
honest men; and with honest men there has never been but 
one method of writing history. That method is to give the 
facts with strict accuracy, and to add such comments as 
the narrator may deem just. In these comments the most 
honest writers have differed very widely. Mitford and 
Grote, in their histories of Greece, agree as to all the im- 
portant facts; but the one sees in them mainly warnings 
against democracy, and the other mainly proofs in its favor. 
Dr. Eggleston affirms that Irving ascribes to Columbus ‘all 
the Christian virtues.’ He himself seems inclined to allow to 
the Discoverer no virtues whatever except those of persever- 
ance and fortitude—qualities which may belong to either a 
good or an evil character. But it was not in Irving’s work 


that goodness and Christian worth were first ascribed to 
It was the benevolent Las Casas who, knowing 


Columbus, 














































































































Columbus intimately, and blaming his faults, declared that 
in his opinion, despite these faults, ‘no one can say that he 
was not a good and Christian man.’ Irving, like Las Casas, 
points out the blameworthy facts in Columbus’s career with 
an unsparing impartiality. One can hardly believe that 
Dr. Eggleston had taken the trouble to read with care the 
biography which he censures. Can he possibly have seen 
the paragraphs in the concluding chapter in which, after 
noting Cointebus’s bigoted disregard of the rights of 
heathens, and his consequent enslavement of the Indians— 
and mentioning what could be said, and, indeed, had been 
said by Las Casas himself in palliation of this offence,—he 
adds, in what some have deemed an even too stern judicial 
temper: ‘It is not the intention of the author, however, to 
justify Columbus on a point where it is inexcusable to err. 
Let it remain a blot on his illustrious name, and let others 
derive a lesson from it.’ This is the spirit in which the 
errors of a ‘good and Christian man’ should be judged. 
The spirit in which the ‘ devil’s advocates’ of our day have 
assailed the reputation of Columbus is the truly diabolical 
spirit of undiscriminating detraction. Todo Dr. Eggleston 
justice, it should be added that he censures their writings 
severely ; but it is evident that he has allowed their attacks 
upon Columbus and Irving to poison his mind and warp his 
better judgment. 

The circumstances permit of a suggestion to the able and 
patriotic managers of the coming World’s Fair. In a few 
months an enormous crowd of visitors from every civilized na- 
tion will pourinto our country. The name of Columbus will 
be on every lip, and an eager desire will prevail to obtain the 
best biography of him that can be found, This best biog- 
raphy is undoubtedly that of Irving. His work has now, as 
every one knows, become one of the classics of American 
and, indeed, of English literature ; but, like many classics, 
it has been less read, amid the overwhelming rush of mod- 
ern publications, than its merits deserve. These merits are 
of the very highest order. Among them are an exquisitely 
pure and charming style, a delightful flow of narrative, a 
rigorous and painstaking accuracy of statement, coupled 
with a keen discernment and an impartial judgment, and 
the whole infused with a generous and elevating tone of 
sentiment, such as marks the most admired works of other 

reat writers, like Addison, Scott, and Schiller, who were 
indred to Irving in genius, It is not saying too much, per- 
haps, to affirm that Irving's ‘ Life of Columbus’ is the best 
biography in the English language. This is said with a full 
appreciation of the merits of other justly esteemed com- 
positions, like Boswell’s Johnson, Southey’s Nelson, Frank- 
lin’s autobiography, and several later productions, none of 
which, however admirable, can be said to surpass in 
excellence this magnificent work of Irving. All that is 
required to make it complete and thoroughly satisfactory 
for readers of the present day is the addition of a few foot- 
notes (to: be carefully distinguished from Irving’s own 
notes) presenting the latest results of the recent researches 
of honest inquirers like Harrisse, Staglieno, Becher, Mur- 
doch, Markham, and Cronau, as to dates and localities, to- 
gether with an appropriate selection of maps and other 
useful illustrations—not ‘fancy pictures,’ but such portrait- 
ures of objects described in the text as the artistic taste of 
our day demands, Such a work, prepared under the super- 
vision of persons of good literary tact and experience, and 
sold at the lowest cost price, would prove one of the hap- 
piest provisions which the directors of the Columbus Fair 
could furnish for the gratification of their visitors. To 
fully carry out this purpose, the work should be translated 
(where good versions do not already exist) and printed, 
with the new notes and illustrations, in the various languages 
spoken by those nations which will send most of the visitors 
and contributors to the Fair. The original work and every 
version should be published in two forms, the one low- 
priced, but tasteful and attractive, for ordinary sale; the 
other on choice paper, in the highest style of the printer's 
and bookbinder’s art, to be distributed as prizes, with the 
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usual official inscription. It may be confidently affirmed 
that no premiums will give higher satisfaction to the re- 
cipients. They will be received and cherished as heirlooms, 
spreading through the world, and carrying down to future 
generations the memory of the great Fair, in connection 
with the glory of Columbus and the highest achievement of 
American literary genius.* 





Felix Oldboy’s ‘‘ Tour around New York” + 

Tue Harpers have.done a good thing in publishing the 
late Col. John Flavel Mines's reminiscences of New York. 
The volume is handsomely got up, both as regards the blue 
and gold exterior, the fine wide-margined paper and the 
clear pictures which are copiously sprinkled over the pages. 
"The book is entitled ‘A Tour around New York, and My 
Summer Acre; Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy.’ 
With the eye of a youngster, and with that light behind the 
eye which comes only from years and long pondering, the 
author perambulated all through New York and around it. 
Besides what he picked up by personal observation, he 
seems to have been thoroughly familiar with old books, doc- 
uments, papers, prints and the ephemeral literature preserved. 
8 | by collectors. He knew something about the Indians, 
and a good deal about the Dutch who founded the great 
city, which is still the greatest in America (if this may be ' 
said by permission of Chicago). Many a good story and 
anecdote is found on his pages, and each one tastes as good 
as aplum, True, he calls the early Dutch dominion ‘ New 
Netherlands,’ instead of New Netherland; and occasionally 
there is a statement which, possibly, a little more research 
might modify. Moreover, his Dutch is not always above 
suspicion, or else the proof-reader is a New Yorker of the 
modern date who comes from New England, or who has for- 
gotten the ancestral speech of Manhattan Island. Yet the 
style is so charming, the information so copious, and the 
whole spirit so delightful that one can enjoy, night after 
night, reading these mellow pages. To pick out especially 
interesting episodes would make our notice of the book too 
long ; but for ourselves we have especially enjoyed reading 
(page 105) the anecdote of the Indian chief, whose only 
knowledge of English was a slang phrase of the time (‘I 
kills for Keyser-’), and the thrilling episode of the vindica- 
tion of free speech (page 246). How Zenger, publisher of 
the New York Gasefte, tried for seditious libel, was defended 
by Andrew Hamilton, and how the trial shook the New 
World, is finely told. No New Yorker can do without this 
book, and all who know the history of the city will justify 
the author in claiming Manhattan Island as the scene of 
the first blood shed in the Revolutionary war, and otherwise 
have his breast warmed with the glowing patriotism of the 
book, which is a good combination of the local and national 
spirit. 





** Stories from the Greek Comedians” { 

THE JOCUND ATHENIAN life stands on the misty moun- 
tain-tops of Aristophanes’s comedies as rosy-tipped as life 
in the times of Louis XIV. emerges laughing or caustic from 
the comedies of Moliére. What a grave and solemn life 


that would be viewed only from the sombre or fateful plays . 


of Aéschylus or Sophocles, or even in the myriad light and 
movement of Euripides! The witty, careless, sunshine- 
loving Athenian rarely appears in these gloomy dramatists : 
an overpowering religious superstition relentlessly crushes 
him from their dramas; and were it not for Aristophanes, 
Menander, Philemon, and Apollodorus we should know him 
not, and all his brightness and airiness would be in vain. 
As it is, the sunny side of that antique world still smiles 
and sparkles on us in the witty dialogue of the Old and 
New Comedy, in the wonderful imaginative skits of 
Athenian comedians, in the sacred Dionysiac drama with its 

« ‘ ° _ 
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comic and trenchant sides. How beautiful and majestic 
the scene: above, on its precipice-like 300 feet 
high, the glorious Parthenon, the towering Propylea, the 
far-glancing helm of the ivory-and-gold Athena ; below, 
the innumerable temples, porches, porticoes, and colonnades 
of the violet-crowned ; in the middle distance, under the 
brilliant architecture of the Acropolis, the theatre of Diony- 
sus; and in the centre of this, where the altar has just 
blazed, a comedy of Aristophanes being acted before ten 
thousand clapping and gleeful Athenians! The core of 
Athenian life was marked by these'two extremes, the solemn 
virgin-worship of the spotless sanctuary on the height, the 
gorgeous, busy, and impressive memorial services cf Diony- 
sus in the vale below, with its thousands of votaries, its mem- 
ories of wine and sacrifice and mystery, its high priests 
functioning in the persons of noble and gifted poets, and its 
audience of mobileGreeks. For them Aristophanes ridiculed 
Sparta in ‘ The Achatnians,’ excoriated the demagogue Cleon 
in ‘ The Knights,’ stung with his satire the Athenian judicial 
system in ‘The Wasps,’ and made delightful fun of Socrates 
in ‘The Clouds,’ Their nerves and ears were infinitely 
tickled by ‘ The Birds,’ whose marvellous twitter has been 
translated into such melodious bird-like English by John 
Hookham Frere. In this play Aristophanes ‘cut at’ the 
Sicilian expedition, and in ‘The Frogs,’ tliat brilliant Per- 
sian carpet of mingled jest and earnest, he smote at the 
dead Euripides and his dramatic art. Funnier or truer 
sarcasm than that flashing through ‘The Parliament of 
Women’ cannot be recommended to the modern common- 
wealths of Kansas and the West. 

The gist of these clever antique pieces is skilfully ex- 
tracted and compressed by Prof. Church in the prettily 
illustrated Christmas-book before us, a book instructive 
alike to old and young and reprodycing from well-known 
translations and adaptations the essence of the poet. Other 
charming things in the same book are ‘The Ghost’ and 
‘ The Buried Treasure ’ of Philemon (translated by Plautus), 
‘The Brothers’ and ‘ The Girl of Andros’ of Menander 
(translated by ‘Terence), and Apollodorus’s ‘ Phormio.’ 
The bright sunlight, the crisp breezes of the Atgean, the 
purple distances of Hymettus, the sweet yet tart air of 
Athens are present in all these things and give them a cer- 
ain imperishable quality. 





Mrs. Van Rensselaer's “ English Cathedrals’’ * 

A GLORIOUS VISION in the memory of the traveller re- 
turned from England is that of her Christian temples. To 
picture at one view all the landscape of this fair portion of 
Christendom, with its stately minsters and cathedrals, rising 
in favored situations all over the land, is the delight of our 
winter hours. Long brooding within their aisles, peering 
at their foundations and century-stained walls, and gazing 
from afar on their moon-silvered or distance-enchanted 
spires, has made us love them as things cherished in one’s 
household. 

With critically trained powers of observation, Mrs, Schuy- 
ler van Rensselaer has made the same visits, and now tells 
her impressions and gives the history and science of the 
theme. In sumptuous array, with all that the fine art of the 
artist, engraver and printer, the paper-maker and the binder 
can add as reinforcement, her story reappears from the pages 
of The Century. The scores of drawings are by Joseph Pen- 
nell, and the plans and diagrams are scientifically accurate. 
All the grand English shrines holding cathedra are not por- 
trayed, but the greater ones are painted with love, with en- 
thusiasm, with accuracy. Canterbury, Peterborough, Dur- 
ham, Salisbury, Lichfield, Lincoln, Hy, Wells, Winchester, 


Gloucester, York and London—in a word, the best and 
most varied types are described. The book, apparently, 
is not for architects, unless perchance they are such as love 
dreams in stone, great thoughts petrified, and history turned 
into music for the eye. This book is full of human as well 
as of architectural interest. The author has seen, felt 
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and studied, wrought in and loved these sacred edifices. 
She has steeped her soul in the peace and ory of the 
cathedrals, and on her pages is a contagious enthusiasm for 
the beautiful. Whether in the fens, on rocky mount, amid 
the roaring of London, or slumbering in dreamy quiet, the 
cathedral is life in itself, and the embodied life of the part. 
The arch never sleeps. Only the faithful work of the 
masterhand that groined the aisles keeps order and stability 
as the centuries slip by. In indomitable unity of achieve- 
ment, the medizval builders, who often wrought for ‘ a penny 
a day,’ and the loving conservators of the present keep 
England’s glories intact, and prevent hungry Time from 
gnawing too fastand hard, Let sechnickers, as the Germans 
would say, criticize or appraise this work: we revel in its 
beauty as a book, in its artistic and literary attractions, in 


its intelligent appreciation of England’s glorious architec- 
tural achievements. 








“ Jump to Glory Jane” * 


‘A REVELATION came to Jane '—a revelation of the beauty 
of holiness and the ease with which it may be attained ; and 
she jumped for joy of the discovery to testify her gratitude; 
and to convert others—she kept on jumping. Of old it 
was known to King David, and also to King Cadmus, that 
the legs may have a wiser eloquence than the oo, 
They danced the praises of their gods. Jane, it seems, 
never learned to dance, not even that childish round-dance 
which the Graces once danced on Parnassus holding on to 
each other’s petticoats ; she was reduced to jump for praise, 
for entreaty, for warning, argument. Still, she managed to 
convince Daddy Green, and Winny Eames, and numerous 
others, mostly women, of the error of their ways. Forth- 
with, they all abjured such lean flesh-pots, such rare or 
gins or half-pints as they had known, and such world 
abors as they had been in the habit of performing, and too 
to the road and to jumping—a band of sad-faced, cold- 
water-drinking, nineteenth-century Bacchantes, 

It is Mr. George Meredith (Lord Tennyson’s successor 
as President of the English Society of Authors) who has 
told their story, in verse as laborious and rude as though he 
had been a jumper himself—how they jumped to glory three 
feet high, heaven coming down to them in this, their second 
infancy; how they thrived on turnips and fresh air, and 
sleeping out o’ nights, and morning ablutions in the horse- 
trough, like runaway schoolboys ; how they raised up theis 
legs, as the prophets their voices, against those in high sta 
tion, and sought to jump the Bishop out of his gaiters, 
apron and shovel-hat, but failed; and how they were them- 
selves jumped from off the premises, to die—at least some 
of them, Jane for one—by the roadside, ‘ Her death was 
beautiful,’ says Mr. Meredith :— 

Itisa Hs she bears 
For England. 

Mr, Harry Quilter has done well in setting forth this tes- 
timony, with the author’s permission, in a curiously atranged 
and decorated little volume. Whenthe poem was first pub- 
lished in Zhe Universal Review, ‘demands for explanation 
flowed in’—and no wonder—to Mr. Quilter, who appears to 
have been the editor. He now attempts, with Mr. Mere- 
dith’s aid, to answer those demands, and to show that 
‘Jump to Glory Jane’ is no satire on the Salvation Army, 
but ‘ a grave narration of events in English life,’ ‘ one of the 
pictures of our England.’ Still, other questions remain, 
What is the relation of this emotional religion to our tame, 
church-going variety? Is the other life worth living; and, 
if it be, is there any way to it but Jane’s? Why <s it that 
English imaginations turn always to the grotesque? Our 
own belief is that in ‘Jane’ we have Mr, Meredith’s teach- 
ing in a nutshell. 

Fate has been on Mr. Quilter’s side in the matter of illus- 
trations. He first tried to induce Mr. Sambourne to do 
them, who, happily, declined. His second choice, Mr. Ber- 


* Jump to Glory Jane. By George Meredith. $e. Macmillan & Co. 
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nard Partridge, had the good sense to see that the task was 
beyond him. He finally hit upon Mr. Laurence Housman 

who has produced forty designs, strikingly original an 

thoroughly in keeping with the poem. As the edition is 
limited, the little book will be a plum for collectors. 





Swinburne’s “ Locrine” and ‘‘ The Sisters” * 


Two VERY NEATLY PRINTED and bound volumes contain 
Swinburne’s tragedies, ‘Locrine’ and ‘The Sisters,’ 
neither of which is very good, and the second of which is 
very bad. Mr. Swinburne has much to be sorry for when he 
draws a tragedy out of this kind of stuff :— 

But I can, Redgie; do be good—and grave. 
I talk to you as if you were grown up, 
You see. 
’ REGINALD. 
You do me too much honor, 

‘ The Sisters’ is all of this kind, save a song or two where 
the poet has temporarily regained consciousness. The fol- 
lowing is one of the most graceful of them :— 

There's nae lark loves the lift, my dear, 
There’s nae ship loves the sea, 

There’s nae bee loves the heather-bells, 
That loves as I love thee, my love, 
That loves as I love thee, 

The whin shines fair upon the fell, 
The blithe broom on the lea: 

The muirside wind is merry at heart; 
It's a’ for love of thee, my love, 
It’s a’ for love of thee. 

The work is dedicated to the poet’s aunt, Lady Mary 
Gordon ; and the dedicatory poem is thoroughly Swinburn- 
ian and better than what it dedicates. ‘Locrine ’ appeared 
four or five years ago and has already received notice here 
and elsewhere. It is written entirely in rhyme, and, while 
not a great tragedy, is a very readable dramatic poem. In 
the dedicatory poem to his sister Alice, the author speaks 
thus of the work. 

No part have these wan legends in the sun 

Whose glory lightens Greece and gleams on Rome. 
Their elders live: but these—their day is done, 

Their records, written of the wind in foam, 

Fly down the wind, and darkness takes them home, 
What Homer saw, what Virgil dreamed, was truth, 
And dies not, being divine; but whence, in sooth, 
Might shades that never lived win deathless youth? 

Regarded as poetry these two tragedies are not worthy of 
the poet who gave to the world ‘Atalanta in Calydon’ and 
the fine volumes of ‘ Poems and Ballads.’ The volumes are 
uniform in style and attractive in appearance. 





“South Sea Idyls” + 

It 18 NOT OFTEN that a volume of stories is republished 
after a lapse of twenty years, but here is the rara avis. Mr. 
Stoddard’s book came out in 1873, and the title-page of this 
new edition bears the date 1892. Mr, Howells writes a 
commendatory letter rejoicing over the republication, and 
the letter precedes the collection of idyls. Perhaps it would 
have. been better not to herald the sketches thus valiantly. 
Our expectations are thereby roused to the highest pitch, 
and we eagerly settle down to enjoy ‘the lightest, sweetest, 
wildest, freshest things that were ever written about the 
life of that summer ocean.’ But these superlatives in re- 
gard to things Pacific seem, as we read on, to dwindle into 
scant positives as regards general literature. There are 
some stories that are delightful; there are some sketches 
full of strange perfume and spicy flavor : and they all have 
the brightness and inevitable inequality of Bohemianism, 
Idyls they are rightly named. And out of the score 
of them scarce one maintains an even plane of in- 
terest and excellence, scarce one fails to flash out some 
vivid picture or thrilling scene or gay humor. Throughout 
them all certainly is the tone of those out-of-the-way South 
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Sea islands, tantalizing, suggestive, sensuous, human ; the 
author has bodily transferred to his pages bits of the life 
and the nature he has seen. But at the end of it all there 
remains in the reader’s mind an unanswered question : 
which is keener, one’s enjoyment of the strange new world 
revealed, or one’s disappointment at literary possibilities 
unaccomplished ? The writer, so much of an artist by per- 
ception and temperament, is so little of one as regards real 
literary creation. Here are his admirably chosen materials ; 
where is the selection, the grouping? After all, it is not so 
difficult to collect a series of impressions ; to organize them 
into unity is the real literary task. And this book is only a 
series of impressions, some of them entirely coherent, some 
vague. They hardly bear re-reading. Even their humor, 
bgight as it is, cannot sustain them. The style varies, 
piquant and admirably pointed at times, and at times 
swerving from diffuse to abrupt. It is because the book 
has so much merit that these faults have been pointed out. 
Had it less, they would have passed unnoticed, 





Herman Melville’s Romances.* 

Since Captain Cook was killed and, perhaps, eaten by 
cannibals, the Pacific, especially the South, seas have afford- 
ed a basilisk-like fascination to the romance-writer. Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth wrote a weird poem about the slay- 
ing of the albatross, a creature under the fado0 of Polynesian 
superstition ; Poe wrote a romance still more weird on a 
kindred line ; Darwin’s voyage covered the region with de- 
lightful mystery ; and poet, naturalist and romance-writer 
have vied with each other since in reproducing the beauty 
and strangeness of that wild and virginal waste of waters, 
dotted only here and there by the Sandwich, the Tahiti, the 
Marquesan, the Samoan, and the Fiji groups of islands. 
Many of these islands, doubtless, represent the gigantic cup- 
like summits of volcanoes that have risen from the sea and 
filled themselves with life and vegetation, holding them aloft to 
the cloudless skies in their volcano-vases that give forth per- 
petual fragrance, What mise-en-scéne could be imagined more 


‘striking or more dramatic for the display of rare or peculiar 


knowledge, of singular experience, of marvellous adventure, 
of imaginative and artistic manipulation? Victor Hugo, 
in his sublime ode, ‘Oceano Nox,’ speculates on the fate of 
vanished mariners. 

Sont-ils devenus rois dans quelque fle ? 


Homer long before had sent the most fascinating of his 
heroes a-voyaging in the trail of the western sun-on a train 
of adventure which for 2500 years has filled the world with 
delight. Fifty years ago the same magic caress of the 
siren Adventure sent Herman Melville, a New Yorker of 
Dutch ancestry, and therefore entitled to navigator-blood in 
his reins, afloat in a sperm-whaler on a search not so much 
for oil as for the precious gold which the author of ‘Two Years 
Before the Mast’ had brought back, a gold wrought to daz- 
zling brightness in the twin crucibles of experience and fancy. 
The result was a string of romances of real life which have 
never been excelled for vividness, verisimilitude, recondite 
information and miniature-like finish of detail. The first 
of these—‘ Typee’—was published in England by John 
Murray in 1846 (five years after Dana’s ‘ Two Years’), to be 
followed in tolerably quick succession by its sequel, ‘Omoo,’ 
by ‘ Moby Dick,’ and by ‘ White Jacket.’ These romances 
are all autobiographic, bits of real adventure or detail lived 
out on sperm-whalers or men-of-war cruising in these dis- 
tant seas. A famous ‘old tar’ informs us that Ais favorite 
is ‘ White Jacket,’ probably because he himself was a man- 
of-war’s-man, Of ‘ Typee,’ the story of the castaway in the 
‘Happy Valley’ of a Marquesan cannibal isle, the reader 
must judge for himself. Its Robinson-Crusoe-like minute- 
ness and realism carry with them the stamp of truth, and it 
will remain a classic in spite of its well-directed attacks on 
the pseudo-missionaries. Mr. Arthur Stedman furnishes a 
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welcome biographical and critical introduction to this new 
edition, and gives us interesting personal glimpses of the 


recluse-author who latterly abandoned himself to Schopen- 
hauer and philosophy. 





Capt. Mahan’s “ Admiral Farragut ”* 

WHAT BIDS FAIR to be an admirable and educative series 
of biographies of the great commanders of the army and 
navy of the United States has been projected by the Messrs. 
Appleton. David Glasgow Farragut properly leads the van, 
and his competent biographer is the President of the United 
States Naval War College. Those who have read Capt. 
Mahan’s books, ‘ The Influence of Sea Power ' and (in the 
Civil War Series) ‘The Gulf and Inland Waters’ know in 
advance the quality of the feast prepared for them. It is 
a lively story that is told of Farragut’s boyhood and his 
cruise in the Essex. The great sea-king was growing and 
training silently during the War of 1812, and the long yéars 
of peace thereafter. The wide-awake lieutenant was one of 
the first to believe in ‘new-fangled’ things, when these were 
realimprovements. One striking example of his progressive 
spirit is shown in his careful study of the effects of the 
French bombshells on the Castle of St. Juan d’Ulloa at Vera 
Cruz, when horizontal shell-firing was a novelty. Inci- 
dentally, Capt. Mahan gives us to understand that engineers 
and seamen rarely agree upon the effect of direct horizontal 
fire from ships’ broadsides as compared with that of bomb- 
throwing from mortars, Although even the French engineers 
did not corroborate young Farragut’s glowing account of 
the efficacy of ‘ shell-shot,” yet Farragut gained in 1841 his 
settled faith in the power of ships’ artillery which stood to 
him as half the victory in our Civil War. Farragut’s Mexi- 
can record, to one who has read it in the naval archives at 
Washington, as the reviewer has done, is not especially bril- 
liant, nor, on account of personal infirmities, in all respects 
creditable. Capt. Mahan does well to pass it over, and 
devote his main strength to the brilliant record made in the 
late war. The outbreak of hostilities found Farragut one 


of the foremost officers in point of preparation, professional * 


ability andJoyalty ; and, fortunately for him, opportunities 
beyond those available to Dupont were his also. The story 
of the magnificent triumphs of the fleet in the Mississippi 
and at Mobile is again told with shining detail, and with a 


wealth of philosophic insight which lends new charm to the 


old story. 

In a word, here is a model biography. 
a sea-king told by a seaman to whom the pen is as familiar 
as the sword or rope. It will interest the young reader and 
the student of the great war, but it will be a delight to those 
who value also a fine gloss of style and a profound philoso- 
phy crystallized in simple language. Those who follow 
Capt. Mahan will have enough to do to match his work. 





“The Ainu of Japan” + 


Miss Birp (now Mrs. cer mg A who wrote that charming 
but only partially trustworthy book, ‘ Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan,’ visited also the Ainu. Armed with a smelling-bottle 
and a flask of inseet-powder, she braved the discomforts of 
a Yezo hut, and patiently (for a few days) studied the 
stupidest and most peaceful savages on earth. She magni- 
fied, rather sensationally, the hairiness of their backs, but 
otherwise made a distinct contribution to ethnology by de- 
scribing the Ainu. The Rev. John Batchelor, an English 
missionary, has done better. With his wife as artist and 
photographer, he has lived six or eight years in the Ainu 
region, on the islands called by the Japanese Hokkaido, or, 
on unrevised maps, ‘Yesso.’ He has studied their language, 


customs, ideas, folk-lore, traditions and pretty much every- 
thing, seen and invisible, in which the Ainu believes, and 
has given us a book of singular interest. The Ainu's eyes 
4re more like ours than the slant or tilted pattern so beloved 

* Admiral F. 
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of Japanese artists, while the luxuriant crops on their heads 
are enough to make our numerous bald-heads envious. 
The warm bath, so beloved of the Japanese, is unknown to 
these fish-eaters and bear-hunters; and soap is still an un- 
heard-of luxury to them. The married women tattoo a 
moustache-like band of blue around their lips, which er 
them the appearance of ogres or clowns: their smile is 
worse than their frown. So lightly equipped with brain- 
power are they that a Japanese-speaking Englishman, a 
hunter of folk-lore, recently visiting among them, was 
obliged to employ a relay of them to tell one story, or an- 
swer one question requiring thought. Their superstitious 
ordeals, methods of trapping and hunting, folk and fairy- 
tales, social and domestic customs, and indeed all that re- 
lates to their simple life are admirably set forth in this book, 
The illustrations are from photographs, and there is an in- 
dex.’ The Ainu is a dying race, numbering but a few thou- 
sand. A Christian church has been formed among them 
and their speech reduced to writing by this faithful mission- 
ary, whose story will interest alike the ethnologist, friend of 
missions and general reader, What with the writings of 
Chamberlain, Bird, Greey and the occasional traveller, there 
is now a small library about tie hairy Ainu. 





Mrs, Oliphant’s ‘‘Makers of Venice” 

THE FAVOR WITH WHICH Mrs. Oliphant's ‘ Makers of Venice’ 
has been received—it has already passed through three editions 
and several re-impressions—is well deserved. It tells the story of 
the island republic in a graphic and interesting manner. 
Doges, adventurers, heroes, travellers, painters, poets and printers 
are passed in review singly or in little groups, and while follow- 
ing their careers we trace, almost without knowing it, the whole 
course of the city’s existence. Marco Polo's travels, Carlo Zeno’s 
fights, the Bellinis’s pictures of Madonnas and portraits of Sul- 
tans, Petrarch’s free lodgings and Aldus’s priating-presses fur- 
nish some of the more picturesque incidents in the tale, ~—e 
ent is areprint of the extra-illustrated edition of 1890, an 
engraved portrait of Doge Leonardo Loredano as frontispiece and 
thirty photo-engraved pictures of palaces, churches and other 
buildings. Many of these are necessarily of well-known —— 
but the minor beauties of the city have not been neglected, 
we have pictures of the Ponte del Paradiso, with its Gothic gable ;- 
the abside of the Church of the Frari, the crooked bridge of Can- 
arreggio and the courtyard of San Gregorio, with a cock struttin: 
about its pavement 2nd an anchor leaning against its corner pil- 
lar. ($6. Macmillan & Co.) 





‘“‘ Literary Gems” and “ Tales from Irving ’’ 

A NUMBER OF pretty little volumes in flexible covers of black, 
or white and gold, contain a remarkable selection of ‘ Literary. 
Gems,’ There are Irving's ‘ ee van Winkle’ and ‘ Wolfert’s 
Roost’; Thackeray's ‘Charity and Humor‘ and ‘ Nil Nisi Bonum ‘4 
Gray’s ‘Elegy’ and ‘Odes and Sonnets’; Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro 
and ‘Il Penseroso’; Sheridan's ‘ Rivals’ and Bryant's ‘ Thana- 
topsis’ and other poems. Each has as frontispiece a portrait or 
small etching or photogravure ; the vignette of ‘ The Little People 
of the Snow’ in the last-named volume being one of the a 
Gray wandering among the tombs and Rip van Winkle deliv: 
his keg to one of Hendrik Hudson’s men are very clever 
effective. The volumes are gilt-topped, and are put up separately; 
two in a box, at seventy-five cents each, TALES FROM IRVING," 
issued by the same firm, make two pretty volumes of a trifle larges 
size, including extracts from The ‘Sketch-Book,’ ‘ Tales a 
Traveller,’ ‘ Wolfert’s Roost’ and ‘ Bracebridge Hall.’ These are 
in a very pretty binding of white and gold (boards), and cost $2.50. 
(G. P, Putnam's Sons.) 





“Selections from Isaac Pennington” 

A GOODLY VOLUME on the books written in prison might be 
compiled for the book-lover's library, and furnish interesting and 
suggestive reading. A large part of the New Testament and some 
of the Old would go into the —r A little volume in snow-white 
and gold, entitled ‘Selections from Isaac Pennington,’ is also one of 
the number, Isaac Pennington was a Friend, who, being oy 
a Puritan, became entangled, like a fly, in the meshes of the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines of predestination, election, reprobation, and all 
those delightful things in the old Augustinian philoso 
which the intellect of upon was so long fed, Having, 
struggles and distress of mind, and largely through the 
of the Quakers, freed himself from his old convictions, he fow 
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with his new faith, and, living at Chalfont, not far from 
| poor Hy helped, as Milton and William Penn did, to lend what 
are now sweet and vine omg memories to that charming little 
place. His wife’s daughter married William Penn, and so the 
associations between the two families were always very warm and 
eee. He had experience of prison six times. He was thrust 
hind the bars and into the abominable pest-holes, or English 
prisons, of those good old days when kings reigned by the grace 
God, because he persisted in worshipping in his own house. 
In this way the politico-ecclesiastical establishment illustrated the 
beauties of a State Church. These selections from Pennington’s 
letters show his strong faith, the unruffied calm of his mind, and 
his sweet spirit even amid all the calamities of life, and amid the 
of the heathen who called themselves God's vicars, The 
volume makes a charming little table companion, and will be help- 
ful to many souls in their dark days. (75 cts. Roberts Bros.) 


“Under Summer Skies” 

A PRETTY VOLUME of entertaining sketches of travel in the 
Orient is Mr. Clinton Scollard’s ‘Under Summer Skies,’ for which 
Mrs. Margaret Landers Randolph has made a number of illustra- 
tions. The author takes his reader through the streets and bazars 
of Cairo, shows him the Dervishes, gives him a ride of sixteen 
miles on the back of a donkey christened Yankee Doodle, and 
shows to him Jericho by night ; then, coming westward, he pauses 
awhile in Bologna, Siena, Fiesole, Tivoli, Pastum, ascends Vesu- 
vius, climbs over the Téte Noire, and at last brings the reader 
to the ‘still-vexed Bermoothes’ and opens up a number of charm- 
ing —, Mr. Scollard confesses himself a happy wanderer in 

these lines :— 


gro 








Where’ er my pilgrim path has lain, — 

Italian slope or Syrian plain.— 

Wherever I have pitched my tent, 

In Orient or Occident, 

Still have I heard from friendly lip 

The cheer of kind companionship, _ 
These records of his wanderings are written in an engaging and 
eens style; they abound in poetic descriptions of persons 
and localities, and here and there throughout the volume are de- 
= lyrics which lend an added grace to the prose. To those 

know the author's latest and best volume of poems, ‘ Songs 

of Sunrise Lands,’ this collection of essays will be doubly inter- 
esting, for it is the poet's note-book, wherein are jotted down many 
of the impressions, thoughts and fancies which blossomed later into 
the songs. Mrs. Randolph’s pictures are sometimes very good, 
and she and Mr. Scollard are to be congratulated on making an 
attractive book for the holidays. ($1. . L. Webster & Co.) 





“The West from a Car Window” 


CERTAIN TALENTED young men, ey whom is Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, have made the dangerous discovery that English 
prose may be made the fitting vehicle of a perfectly astounding 
cleverness. Traces of this crop out continually in Mr. Davis's 
really delightful book on ‘ The West from a Car Window.’ Every 
now and then we are tempted uncomfortably to say that he is 
posing, that he uses the rest of the world too obviously as a set- 
ting for his own accomplishments. Still, in the main, he has 
ps those violent affectations that play such havoc in the 
ings — K, Jerome, and once threatened to engulf even 
Rud pling. He contrives, for the most part, without fall- 
ing to mannerism, to secure that literary flavor which is now- 
ays so coveted, and in no book that he has yet written is Mr, 
Davis happier than in ‘The West from a Car Window, Ade- 
quately to treat the subject in this brief space is impossible. The 
est is a big place, generally disagreeable, but, as Mr. Davis puts 
it, ‘ picturesque in spots’; and for the truth of this criticism his 
own book is excellent evidence, Soldiers, Indians, cowboys, 
Eastern adventurers, coarseness, commonness, expeditions after 
Garza, San Antonio, Oklahoma, an endless variety of curios, all 
sketched with admirable skill, give one some idea of what a Brob- 
dingnagian melodrama the West is, after all. Mr. Remin 
has furnished characteristic pictorial illustrations, ($1.25. 
per & Bros.) 
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* The Literary Shrines of Yorkshire.” 

THE LITERARY associations of foreign lands are among the 
Tost potent attractions for the tourist, and he cannot but be grate- 
ful for the ——t number of books like the one before us. 
The ‘pilgrim in the dales’ will find Mr. J. A. E. Stuart's ‘ Liter- 
ary Shrines of Yorkshire’ a delightful companion in his wander- 


through that interesting part of England. The author has 
: ed “tests an of taking watersheds or ‘ dales ’ as the guide 
0 his class 


tion, instead of grouping his descriptions of locali- 
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ties under the heads of poets, novelists, etc. Under ‘ Airedale,” 
for instance, we have the places in that district associated with the 
Brontés, Charles Kingsley, John Ruskin, the poet Gray, and many 
others, together with those introduced into ‘ Ivanhoe,’ ‘ The Heart 
of Midlothian,’ Shakespeare's ‘ Richard II.,’ Disraeli’s ‘ Tancred,’ 
etc, Calderdale, Derwentdale,*-Dondale, Eskdale, and all the other 
river valleys are similarly treated, with abundant quotations from 
the authors referred to and those who have written about the lo- 
calities, and many excellent illustrations of scenery and architec- 
ture, mostly reproductions of photographs, The book is one of 
the best of its class, and has a value for students of English litera- 
ture at home no less than for those who have the privilege 
and the pleasure of visiting the places described. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 





Miss Agnes Repplier’s “ Essays in Miniature” 

THE CLEVER YOUNG LADY who thought that ‘frivolous talk 
about serious things’ was the ideal of conversation ought to be 
delighted with Miss Agnes Repplier’s ‘Essaysin Miniature.’ They 
trench, however, more closely upon old-fashioned serious criticism, 


they champion a cause and subserve a purpose to a greater extent 
perhaps than their author would be willing to admit ; nevertheless 
they come out with colors flying, triumphantly frivolous, One 


fault is unpleasantly prominent. They are too much in the man- 
ner of Andrew Lang, and Miss Repplier has so many gifts of her 
own that she ought not to throw hans away in imitation of any 
one else, not even the Autocrat of Piccadilly. A lady who can 
discuss Mr. Wilde’s ‘Intentions’ in one breath and the ‘ Humors 
of Gastronomy ' in the next, who can talk delightfully about cats 
and babies, books and villains and old maids, to say nothing of 
the Custom House and the Novel of Incident and odd corners of 
Italy, such an one should be treated with respect. Let us have 
no condescending talk about accepting her limitations, but take 
her as she is—charming, fluent, sparkling,—and regret only that 
there are so few who can hold their own against her in frivolous 
talk about serious things. (75 cts. Charles L. Webster & Co.) 


Theodore Child’s ‘‘ Desire of Beauty” 

A CHARMING LITTLE BOOK, both without and within, is an 
essay by the late Theodore Child, published but a short time be- 
fore his death, entitled ‘The Desire of Beauty: Being Indications 
of Aésthetic Culture.’ It starts out modestly enough by saying 
that this is what the writer thought but did not say one night in 
Paris during a discussion of the nature of art. Hethen proceeds, 
in delightfully lucid English that smacks a little of the last century, 
and with numerous side-glances into history, to restate what, per- 
haps, we may still be permitted to call the idealistic conception 
of art and its functions. Though very pleasant reading, it is not 
strikingly original, In fact, one might almost say that Mr. Child 
has here dealt with truths for which in America ninety-nine men 
out of the hundred care nothing at all, while the hundredth man 
has heard most of it before, But this is no reason why the hun- 
dredth man should not be delighted to hear it again, as, indeed, 
ought everyone who cares for form as well as substance, who is a 
lover of the ideal, and is not afraid of the Greek maxim, ‘ Let us 
have a good thing two or three times over,’ (75 cts. Harper & 
Bros.) 








“Welsh Pictures” 

‘WELSH PICTURES,’ drawn with pen and pencil by many clever 
Welshmen and edited by Richard Lovett, M.A., gives an interest- 
ing account, pictorial and literary, of the beauties of ‘ Wild Wales.” 
The frontispiece is a view of one of the famous sea-caves of the 
Pembrokeshire coast ; the head-piece to the preface shows some 
of the old trees in Hawarden Park on which Mr. Gladstone tries 
his axe; there is a picture of the old house at Llanidloes carried on 
arches across the road ; and the wealth of illustration that over- 
flows on all the pages and es that would usually be blank in- 
cludes, further, the Coated wa Pentre Evan, St. David's Cathe- 
dral and College, views of the Great Orme’s Head, of Conway 
Castle with the moon looking in through the roof of its banquet- 
ing-hall, of Rhuddlan Castle towers overgrown with ivy, of the 
cottages and cairn on the summit of Snowdon, and of other cairns 
and tarns, fols, tres and pens known, at least by reputation, to 
every wearer of the leek. The cover has a picture in colors of 
Carnarvon Castle at sunset. ($3.20. Fleming H. Reveli Co.) 





The Vignette Series 
THE VIGNETTE EDITION of ‘ The Lady of the Lake’ is illus- 
trated with a hundred photogravures from original drawings made 
by Mr. J. M. Gleeson, who was sent by the publishers to make 
them in Scotland. They include many views of the scenery of the 
poem, with careful studies of costumes, weapons, and other ob- 
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jects connected with it. The text, as we see, embodies the cor- 
rections made by Dr. Rolfe, who was the first to prune it of the 
corruptions that had passed unchallenged for more than half a 
century. On the whole, the book is one of the most pleasing 
reproductions of this perennially popular poem which has been 
brought out in this country.——In the same ‘ — ’ series we 
have two volumes that form a complete edition of Mrs. Browning's 
tical works, one giving ‘Aurora Leigh,’ and the other the re- 
mainder of the ‘Poems.’ Both are fully illustrated from new 
sketches by Mr. F. C. Gordon, reproduced in photogravure. 
‘Selections from the Poems of Robert Browning,’ similarly illus- 
trated by Mr. Thomas Mcllvaine, is a fourth volume issued in the 
same attractive style. The selections are those made by the poet 
himself in the two volumes well-known tothe literary world. All 
these books are well printed, in type rather small but clear, and 
are tastefully bound in white and gold backs, with a delicate flow- 
ered pattern on the covers. ($1.50 each, Fred’k A. Stokes Co.) 


New Books and New Editions ‘ 

THE REISSUE OF ‘ The Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song,” 
compiled by Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates, is much improved by its 
new setting. The cover is now of a neat design in gray and 
white. The frontispiece portrait of Longfellow is square instead 
of oval, The clumsy borders of the first edition have been re- 
moved, The paper is lighter, but takes the type better ; the full- 
page illustrations suffer a little from its grayness and its glossiness, 
and we are sorry that, since they are printed on paper different 
from that used for the text, the difference was not made greater. 
On the whole, however, it is 4 notable improvement, the more so 
as, owing to the lighter paper. it has become a aso | portable 
volume, without being a bit less readable. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.)——‘SCENES FROM THE Life of Christ,’ edited by Jessica 
Cone, are a large number of photo-engraved pictures of places in 
the Holy Land and pictures by celebrated masters. Opposite 
each picture is placed a quotation from the Bible, printed in black 
letter within a Gothic border in red. The selection seems to be 
made with much judgment, and the printing partakes in the gen- 
eral improvement which is to be noticed in publications of this 
character. The binding is an elaborate design in white and gold, 
($5.50. G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
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Ir MR. BARRY PAIN will cease to imitate Mr, Jerome, and at 
the same time purge his humor of a tendency toward buffoonery, 
we may count upon getting from him cleverer work than even 
these ‘ Parodies and Playthings.’ He has the knack of prose, the 
talent for saying things in a way that makes them literature with- 
out further discussion ; but he abuses it abominably. The volume 
before us is not wholly successful. It is full of entertaining 
peetagen, of droll conceits ; but the parodies are sometimes crude. 

e lays hold of the too salient faults that any schoolboy could 
imitate successfully, and the satire upon literary methods is apt 
to be a little ponderous. A dozen pages of humorous verse, sand- 
wiched in among the prose, are as good as anything in the book, 
and the transformation of the old woman of Banbury Cross into 
an episode from the ‘ Faéry Queen’ is about as good as it could 
be. ($1. Cassell Publishing Co.)——Mrs, JuLIA C. R, Dorr’s 

m, ‘The Fallow Field,’ is illustrated, stanza by stanza, by 
ulma De Lacy Steele, in an oblong volume, printed on one side of 
the paper only. The illustrations are from charcoal drawings, 
and many of them show a certain aptitude for that mode of draw- 
ing, though Miss Steele has much to learn before she can call’ her- 
self a well-appointed artist. The best—in intention—is that in 
the verse, ‘The night mist shroudeth the sleeping town.’ ($3. 
Lee & Shepard.) 





‘THE Las’ Day,’ by Imogen Clark, with illustrations by S. 
Olivia Rinehart, is the title of a — little book. It is 
a story of New England life, in the dialect of the back- 
country Yankee sort. The incident is in the life of two 
people who had the usual experience of love and marriage, the 
common experience of a baby born only to die, the occasional 
experience of a long quarrel, and all with the happy ending of 
reconciliation followed by deeper love. There is a great deal of 
pathos in the cag? 6 and it is hard to read it without moisture of 
the eyes. The illustrations truly illustrate the narrative, which, 
though a fragment in itself, is one apt 
long after it has been read. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.)—— 
ROSE PORTER understands the art of choice and arrangement, and 
in her little book, ‘A Gift of Love,’ exercises her talent in a com- 
mendable way. The sub-title is ‘ Loving Greet for Three Hun- 
dred and Sixty-five Days’; and under each is a Scriptural 
passage, followed by one or two extracts from ic Christian 
writers, with here and there a verse or stanza, all neatly set 
together as in a mosaic. The shape of the book fits it for either 
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the pocket or the boudoir-table. It is bound in white, and is 
stam with pansies in their natural colors. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) 
MR. J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY's ‘Life and Adventures of 
Woffington’ is a lively farrago of anecdotes, dons mots, wise an 
unwise sayings by and about the heroine and her friends and ac- 
quaintances. There are pages in which Foote and Garrick, Quin 
and Cibber engage in a contest of wit, which read as though t 
might have been taken bodily out of some amended and improv 
edition of Joe Miller. Mr. Molloy’s idea of writing biography is 
very like Mr, Froude’s. Get together as many facts as posalié, 
nearly or remotely related to the subject; ‘color’ them to taste; 
render the mass plastic by a judicious use of the imagination, and 
work it up into an artistic whole, But Mr. rary & object is to 
please, not a party, but mankind, in which he will be helped to a 
notable degree by the beautiful setting which the University Press 
has given this American edition of his book. It isin two volumes, 
liberally illustrated with reproductions of contemporary portraits 
and views of theatres and other buildings. ($3.50. d, Mead 
& Co.——-THE NEW EDITION of the translation of ‘Les Miser- 
ables,’ by Isabel F. Hapgood, appears in two well-made volumes, 
bound in flowered silk with white and gold backs, illustrated with 
very good reproductions of the cuts after Emile Bayard’s draw- 
ings. The translation appears to be both faithful and readable. 
($3. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co,)——‘ YULE-TIDE,’ Cassell’s 
Christmas Annual, has a fantastic tale,‘The New Babylon,’ 
which brings Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mrs. Humphry Ward into 
intimate connection with rocs and camels and other creatures 
from the Arabian Nights.’ There are also some entertaining ad- 
vertisements and a nnmber of humorous and highly colored full- 
age pictures. A large chromo-lithograph of a group of English 
rish and Scotch beauties, ‘Rose, Shamrock and Thistle,’ after a 
painting by Mr. George W. Joy, is presented with this annual. 





Books for the Young 
“ Baron Trump’s Marvellous Underground Journey” 

THE RENEWED PASSION for adventure that is cropping out 
everywhere in English fiction, and the fondness for rev ry and 
readapting old forms and motives, are both illustrated in the 
clever extravaganzas of Mr. In ll Lockwood, whose latter-da 
Munchausen, the Little Baron Von Trump, has rectntly comp! 
his ‘ Marvellous bt a a In one respect Mr, 
Lockwood is especially clever. He does not trust to his situations 
by themselves to produce the desired effect, but has taken the 
trouble to make his hero a character, and not a phonograph, 
The grave, conceited little boaster who spins this yarn 
is himself more entertaining than me 9p ty he describes, alt h 
there is a great deal of clever satire in the idea of the people with 
transparent hearts, and in the story of the evolution of the strange 
Formifolk, who had lost all senses except touch, and considered 
themselves benefited ayn me 3 by the change. It is a story 
made up of delightfully irrational wonders, but salted with so 
many covert sarcasms that one is left uncertain whether Mr. 
Lockwood is writing for children or for their elders, though one 
retains a shrewd suspicion that he is a together in his 
own mind, and now and then affects to be talking over their heads, 
The book is illustrated by Charles Howard Jo ($2. Lee 
& Shepard.) 


son, 





“ Indian Fairy-Tales.’’ 

‘THE POPPIES steeped in Lethe’s slumber’ of the Latin poet 
droop and wag their sleepy heads across the foo pages of 
these ‘Indian Fairy-Tales,’ skilfully culled by Mr. Jacobs and 
illustrated by Mr. J. D. Batten. There is a peculiar fascination 
in all that concerns India. Indian architecture is as dream-like 
in its perishable beauty as the fanciful stanzas of ‘Kubla Khan’; 
Indian religion riots in fantastic tales and legends and meta- 
physics; Indian costume is a rainbow e ; Indian moun- 
tains are ger and more heavenly-white than any other; and 
the Ganges, stained with the blood of crocodiles and infanticides, 
runs with a cruel majesty — Indian plains and cities and 
stories, communicating a horrid charm to the ivory towers and 
plaintive palaces on its banks. ‘Heaven lies all about’ Indian 


_childhood, and, close to it, its neighbor Hell; and of these are 


blended the mystic Indian daily life, the nursery tale and the Vedic 
hymn, the vast Indian epic and the simple Buddhist /ataka, 
Gnomes, fairies and monsters people the childish imagina~- 
tion of India to-day as they once did the —— brain of the 
Celt. Learned Germans, indeed, like Benfey, enthusiastic 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, like and yroeesipes, | oon far 
as to say the burly Crusaders brought home Puss in sand 
suffering Cinderella from yellow Hindostan. Gypsies, Jews, Mon- 
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ce and merven Moweo Poles oid the rest ; sod - 
ie nursery me st ts delightful monsters, its g: 
and bad s, its nymphs and naiads, and all its strings of 
wonder-w: elves and sprites, Even crooked-back old Aisop, 
the Samian slave, is thought to have filched from India, and t 
*Gesta Romanorum,’ those illustrative jokes of the merry monks, 
abound with reminiscences of India. Mr. Jacobs, the accom- 
plished editor of Fo/k-Lore, is evidently imbued with this view of 
the Oriental origin of the chief European fairy-tales. Medieval 
exempla, Italian novelle, French fadb/iaux, the droll or dramatic 
core of many a Grimmlike tale, emerge alike from the busy, imag- 
inative, ogre-haunted Indian brain and take their place as fable 
and folk-tale—even as part and parcel of the Elizabethan drama 
—in the brain and library of the West. The striking collection 
before us, with its admirable pictures, would delight pandit and 
rofessor alike, not to mention the active infantile brain for which 
t is princi , | or meng, Through a long and varied table of 
contents the Hindoo ‘Ocean of the Streams of Story’ disports 
itself in long surges of quaint invention, marvellous incident, queer 
ce and magic intervention ; all India flashes and sparkles 
in these weird waves of romance, among these spellbound maidens 
and hapless queens and princes transformed. A more fascinatin 
book could not be chosen for a Christmas offering. ($1.75. G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





The Children’s Japan 

A JAPANESE BABYLAND must of all lands be the most charm- 
in quaintness, ‘funniness’ and originality. Already the land 
grown in Japan is a fairy-world to the West, with its 
temples and lily-ponds and bamboo-houses and marvellous archi- 
tecture: the baby world is infinitely quainter and funnier, Mid- 
way between the two is the wonderland for boys and girls to which 
the Rev. Dr, William Elliot Griffis, author of ‘The Mikado’s Em- 
* with a rare knack for interesting young people, introduces us 
‘Japan: in History, Folk-Lore and Art ’—a small volume treating 
of the stories and history, the myths, and the delicate arts of Japan. 
Japan is more than chrysanthemum-land or the Jand of odd jars 
and fanciful pottery an —— _— and the jinrikisha : 
it is the land of a oe pw acute, delicate-witted, delicate- mannered, 
intelligent, a people of artists and inventors, of poets and ladies, of 
verse and eloquence, of 123 consecutive Mikados and extremely 
ancient religions and civilization. As fanciful as the Celts, the 
Japanese are eg in the same warm ocean waters, vivid 
pene bounteous humidity, and island scenery as the Celts of 
reland and land in their warm mists of gulf and ocean stream ; 
a similarly lively .result, climatical and ethnological, has been 
wrought out on the Asiatic and European coasts, in reverse po- 
sitions, The keen Japanese blood with its streak of Malay and 
its suspicion of Corean has grown bright and homogeneous without 
much criss-crossing from without ; the imaginative Celt has been 
left in his Ossianic vagueness without much admixture from Angle 
or Norman. The ‘Japs’ live to the extent of 40,000,000; the 
Celts are aes, — _ - seas tiene of aren be 

amalgamate other Indo-Aryans, or they have been engu 
in the blood of surrounding nations. .The fates and ae i of 
Japan are traced by Dr. Griffis, who lived there from 1869 to 1748, 
bok dp ved simplicity in a running succession of short chapters 
y adapted to young people and wonderfully stimulating to 
older ones, There is no picture in the book, but its words are 
full of pictures : his Japan is trul 
(75 cts. _Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“ The Rajah of Dah” 


THERE IS NO SURER way of gaining appreciation and applause 
than b oaing. 5 good boys’ hes —a statement the truth of 
which George Manville Fenn has proved ere this, and which he 
will demonstrate still more effectively when ‘The Rajah of Dah’ 
oon amare among his juvenile readers. It is athoroughly 
mI ing story of adventure. Situated in India, on the banks 
the Salan River, the scenes are picturesque, stirring and ad- 
venturous to a degree. What Rudyard Kipling has done for the 
Western grown-up readers in his d tions of enervating East- 
ern life in ‘ The Naulahka’ Mr. Fenn has here done for youths. 
In ‘The Rajah of Dah’ a man and his nephew start up the Malay 
river of Salan in quest of natural-history specimens. All goes 
well until they come within the boundary lines of Dah. Here 
they find themselves compelled to stop until His Royal Highness, 
the Maharajah, sees fit to let them leave, and his procrastination 
forms the eeaing pats of the tale, Among the sports with 
which they occupy themselves du their enforced sojourn is 
the capture of a crocodile, told in such thrilling style that — 
reader will believe it is a true recital, On the whole, we thin 
the book will be one of the most popular ‘juveniles’ of the season. 
($1.25. Thomas Whittaker.) : 


‘ Ein Bilderbuch ohne Bilder,’ 
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“ The Boyhood of Lincoln” 

THIS IS A TIME of revival of interest in Abraham Lincoln, and 
choosing a different method of treating his theme from that of 
the formal biographers, Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, beloved of all 
young people in the United States, now tells what may be called 
a true story of Lincoln's life, set in a framework of fiction. Not 
everything in the book is fact, but beneath it all is truth. ‘The 
Boyhood of Lincoln ’ outlines the life in the common schools on 
the frontier, and tells of the Dunker schoolmaster and the times 
of Black Hawk. Mr. Butterworth presents the old Dunker as a 
disciple of Pestolozzi and a friend ms Froebel, who brings the Ger- 
man method of story-telling into his work. In this he is true to 
history, and does a good work in showing the great influence of 
the Pennsylvania school-teachers in moulding the life of the West. 
The old yarn spun in the blacksmith’s shop is retold by Aunt 
Olive in the family circle round the great blazing hearth at night, 
and then the life and times of Black Hawk and the cabins which 
formed the rudiments of what is now the great white city of 
Chicago are described. Lafayette is brought in, and the stately 
minuet of those days is pictured. In the debating-school we see 
how Lincoln was prepared for his subsequent campaigns with 
Douglas, and for his mastery of the thoughts and motives of men, 
The whole idea is cleverly conceived, and carried out with the 
skill of a literary artist. Every dramatic incident has been well 
utilized, and the atmosphere of the West is shown clearly on Mr. 
Butterworth’s literary canvas, The illustrations are remarkably 
spirited ; and, though we do not see his name, we gladly acknowl- 
edge that the draughtsman’s part in this volume is equal to that 
of the literary artist. There are some interesting novelties in the 
work, such as the printing of the music of the minuet, and of the 
song, ‘We are Marching on .to Richmond,’ while with photo- 

aphs and extracts from authentic documents there is a fine com- 

ination of the truly historical element with the charming ingre- 
dient of imagination. The portrait of Lincoln opposite page 262 
is one that fascinates. The book is handsomely bound, and 
stamped in such a way as to suggest Christmas gifts, ($1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co.) 





Mrs. Ewing’s Stories 

THE ADVENTURES OF ‘ Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire,’ otherwise known 
as John Broom, because he was found under a broom-bush, and 
the somewhat simpler though still exciting stories of ‘Jackan- 
apes’ and of ‘ Daddy Darwin's Dovecot,’ as told by the late Juliana 

oratia Ewing and illustrated by the late Randolph Caldecott, 
were well worth reprinting ; and, together, in their dark-green 
cover, they make a delightful book for boys and girls. Lob, though 
he labors under the disadvantage of being unprovided with a col- 
ored frontispiece, will, we do not doubt, be the favorite, His 
mysterious appearance, disappearances and reappearances; his 
equal interest in broom-flowers and in tulips; his recapture of the 
cockatoo; his voyage under the one-eyed sailor, and bis campaign 
under Private Me llister are simply entrancing, and his latter 
performances, before he was received back into favor as the Luck 
of org tI are excelled only by those of Mr, Stockton’s far- 


famed Pie-Ghost. But they are excellent company, all three— 
Lob, Johnny March and ‘Jackanapes,’ ($2. . & J. B. Young 
& Co.) 





Brief Notices of Books for the Young 

‘MAGICAL EXPERIMENTS; or, Science in Play,’ by Arthur 
Good, is a book which reveals a multitude of astonishing secrets 
about properties of matter with which most of us believe ourselves 
to be familiar ; yet we have no doubt that the small boy who dili- 

ently studies it will be able, in many cases, to puzzle his grand- 
ather. The experiments in balancing plates on needle-points 
and eggs on the mouth of a bottle might astonish even a Japanese 
juggler. The ‘Champagne Devil’ is more amusing than Mephis- 
topheles; and the Intelligent Fish, with an egg for a head, is 
almost as mysterious as planchette, The book aiso tells how to 
give theatricals in a mirror; how to change wine to water; to 
make an automatic drinking-fountain for fowls; and how to raise 
the ghost of a lump of sugar. It is abundantly illustrated with 
excellent French woodcuts, and the letter-press is translated from 
the French by Messrs. Camden Curwen and Robert Waters. ($2. 
Worthington Co.)\——‘ WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL’ gives a series 
of interesting biographies, stories, papers in natural history, poems 
and pictures, Many of the latter are printed in brown ink, and a 
few are in colors. There is no end to the stories about animals ; 
how sparrows set up a happy community; how thrushes con- 
eouen a marauding crow ; how marmosets whistle when irritated, 
and how wasps make their papier-maché nests. The type is 
large, the paper is good, and there is a pretty cover in colors, 
($1.25. Worthington Co.) 
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‘ROBIN REDBREAST’ is a story for girls by that very sym 
thetic writer, Mrs. Molesworth. It has for its unobtrusive =. 
the love of honesty, justice and unselfishness, and in Jacinth 
Mildmay’s renunciation of cherished dreams and in her conscious 
sacrifice of worldly ew for a higher purpose, many a girl will 
find herself impelled to a love of truth. For Jacinth gained in the 
end those traits of character that make.a woman winning; and 
because Mrs. Molesworth knows how real an incentiveis the actual 
reward that Pare can touch and feel, Jacinth does not lose the dear 
old house, Robin Redbreast. In other words, she gained the 
whole world (at least all she wanted of it) and did #o¢ lose her own 
soul, The story is hardly one that could be told anywhere out- 
side of England, for it depends largely on the family disposition of 
property and the peculiar legal rights of kinship. It is written 
eaally and entertainingly, without undue weight being laid upon 
the heroine's ethicaleducation. ($1.25 Thomas Whittaker.) —— 
*WRECKED ON THE BERMUDAS,’ the true story of the thrilling 
adventures of three boys of the present age, told by Capf. W. E. 
Meyer of Bermuda, is a book full of good materialand a very sincere 
attempt to arrange it into a consecutive and evenly told narrative. 
And while we recognize the value to a child’s intelligence of a story 
actually lived out, and admit that the three boys who are the 
heroes of the book were plucky and ingenious enough to deserve 
to have a book made about them, we must confess that the crafts- 
man has failed in his work—notably in finish and construction— 
and that the tale lacks just that touch which the artist gains in the 
practice of his art and in his abandonment of the real for the ideal 
($1.25. C. T. Dillingham & Co.) 





‘ THE CADETS OF FLEMMING HALL,’ by Anna Chapin Ray, is a 
conscientiously written story for boys, attempting to give a faith- 
ful a of school life, with its routine, its sports and its 
studies, its difficulties and its incentives to ambition, The author 
has taken great care in the delineation of her characters, and has 
sought to present types of teachers that may becalled ideal. She has 
also given a capital description of a football game, and has tried 
to create an atmosphere of reality throughout the book; but 
whether she has succeded in writing the kind of story that boys 
care for, time and her young readers only can determine. We 
doubt it, not because we have in mind that immortal example, 
‘Tom Brown,’ but because the book lacks that verisimilitude to 
boyish expressions and thought without which no representation 
can be a true picture —— IN BLUE CREEK CANYON’ is a whole- 
some story of a group of boys and girls in a mining-camp in Mon- 
tana, written by the same author. The writer makes her 
studies of boy life with faithfulness, and if they seem to lack spon- 
taneity or vitality, she at least does not err on the side of sen- 
sationalism, This book is more varied in material and more ani- 
mated in style than‘ The Cadets of Flemming Hall,’ and contains 
ear both of humor and pathos, ($1.25 each. T. Y. Crowell 
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London Letter 


LONDON is well on the move at present, Everyone realizes 
that these gray autumn months are the working months of the 
year, as regards brain-workers, and eagerly competes for the at- 
tention and co-operation of those who at other times are too busy 
with their own affairs to lend an ear to schemes, theories and 
long-cherished pet opinions. Thus we have nothing but lectures, 
interviews and commissions of inquiry on every hand. We might 
really attend lectures all day, and every day, if we chose; and 
that many people do so choose—at least to the extent of passing 
from one lecture-hall to the other—is evidenced by the array of 
faces which are to be seen now va to Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, now to Mr. Andrew Lang, now to Dr. Nansen, now to Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, to say nothing of the lesser lights. 

Nansen's lecture, as a lecture, was a great success. Every 
nook and corner of the hall was full, and filled with a very repre- 
sentative and noteworthy crowd. The dauntless explorer was 
greeted with loud applause, and his long, carefully prepared paper, 
which he read clearly and well, in remarkably good En lish, was 
hearkened to with close attention. Whether his daring scheme met 
with the sympathy of his audience or not, it certainly commanded 

t admiration for ‘sheer pluck’—as I heard remarked; and his 
somewhat pathetic appeal to be remembered and kindly thought 
of during his five years’ exile among the ice-floes evoked a warm 
demonstration at the close. During the discussion which followed, 

George Nares, while paying tribute to the valor of Nansen, 
and expressing the greatest confidence in his endurance and readi- 
hess of resource, went on to affirm that he was about to disregard 

two maxims hitherto always observed by Arctic explorers— 
, to keep near a coast line, and to have a line of retreat. 
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When once frozen into a polar ice-pack the form of a ship went 
for nothing ; and there was no.record of any vessel png oe 
even in the hottest day in summer. Sir George added he 
knew of no reasonable force which would carry the Fram an 
further than the Jeannette was carried. Admiral Ingle 
another excellent authority, took, however, a more hopeful view, 
and told how he had himself picked up a pine, on his second voy- 
age to Baffin’s pe ay could have-come from no other part of 
the world than Liberia, He had brought some of the bark home, 
and a naturalist, after examination, had pronounced that it could 
not have been more than a few months in the water: This last 
statement appeared to please everybody very much, 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, on ‘Our Modern Drama,’ had also a 
full house on Saturday, and spoke with that’ modesty, earnestness 
and impressiveness for which the author of ‘ The Dancing Girl’ is 
noted. As I may have remarked in The Critic before, Mr, Jones 
is one of the most singularly unaffected men it has ever been my 
fortune to meet. Obliged to pass the greater part of his time in 
places and among people where certainly simplicity is not the 
ruling characteristic, he is absolutely uncontaminated b 
passion for notoriety and that desire to shine which is to be found 
everywhere in society at this present time, but nowhere more 
rampant, as is only natural, than in theatrical circles, Wherefore 
when this thoughtful lecturer concluded his address in answer to 
the question anent our Modern Drama, ‘Is it an Art or an Amuse- 
ment ?,’ by expressing his earnest hope that the drama in the 
future ‘ might not contiaue to be regarded as a childish pastime, 
but recognized as an honored art, with boundaries as wide and 
significance as profound and immeasurable as human life itself,’ it 
was felt that such an expression was no mere vague outburst of 
eloquence, but the fervent and deliberate desire of a speaker with 
whom truth is all in all. 

Much as we owe Mr. Henry Arthur Jones already for his plays, 
these expositions of their high aim and teaching place us under a 
still further debt of gratitude. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree has also had his say on an interesting sub- 
ject. In responding to the toast of ‘ The Drama’ at the dinner of 
a well-known Jewish society, he made some remarkable comments 
upon Jewish talent—especial Jewish histrionic talent—which must 
have delighted the society ; and doubtless his emphatic statement, 
‘Our art owes to your great race all its most distinguished ex- 
ponents,’ could not be gainsayed in the face of such names as the 
Keans, the Kembles, Rachel, Sarab Bernhardt and others, who, 
if not entirely of Jewish origin, were partially so, What was more 
to the point, in the view of play-goers generally, was that Mr, Tree 
informed his hearers that he was about to put on the Haymarket 
boards a play in which every part was Jewish. ‘ There is,’ he said, 
‘a very beautiful and noble play called “ Uriel Acosta,” written 
by a distinguished German writer named Gutzkow. This play I 
have had in my possession for years, and I have to-night asked 
your distinguished’ guest, Mr, Zangwill, to do a play for me on 
this subject for the Haymarket Theatre.’ The announcement 
appeared to give intense satisfaction to the assembled Maccabaeans 
and, indeed, whatever Mr, Tree takes up he is sure to do well, 
Soon we shall all be flocking to the Jewish play. 

At present, however, we are crowding into the Lyceum, The 
first night, on Friday last, was indeed foggy and wretched with- 
out, but still we had to go, fog or no fog; and once within the 
theatre, all was right. A new play at the Lyceum is an event in 
the literary and artistic world, and tickets had been at a premium 
weeks before, Indeed so great was the demand that the world of 
fashion came fairly to grief in the struggle, and though all the 
‘smart’ folks who are in town, either on flying visits for sho 
or passing through on their way to sunnier climes, would fain have 
taken ‘King Lear’ also en route, they sorrowfully found them- 
selves shut out, Frankly speaking, it seemed to a - many of 
us that the play will be better worth seeing by-and-by. It was, 
of course, a magnificent spectacular drama—we have learned to 
expect that at the Lyceum; but how strange it was that Mr, 
Henry Irving should be so nervous as to be positively inarticulate! 
And then he would moan and whine, and give vent to rumbling 
emotional noises, when he ought to have been uttering the words 
Shakespeare wrote. Undoubtedly Shakespeare would not have 
written them if he did not mean them to be spoken; and it is 
equally certain that if he meant them to be spoken, he meant them 
to be Acard. The point was, did Mr, Irving think his pauses — 
they were in the last degree irritating—and his groans, which 
were, on the other hand, mirth provocative, were an improvement 
upon the written play ?—or is it possible that they were thrown in 
from a simpler cause—namely, that the great actor had forgotten 
his lines, like a schoolboy? At any rate, it is to be hoped he will 
listen to the voice of dissatisfaction, which is pretty general, on 
this point. Physically he is, as everybody knew he would be, an 
ideal King Lear. 
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Oxford has been much given be ¢ to theatre-going this term, and 
the ‘ is’ had a great and deserved compliment paid them 

Mr. Wyndham, who is down there doing ‘ David Garrick,’ Mr. 

yndham, in a more elaborate speech than is usual on such occa- 
sions, remarked warmly on the extraordinarily sympathetic nature 
of a university audience, once it has become interested in a play. 
This is not what we have been accustomed to hear of Oxford 
and Cambridge audiences ; indeed, in so far as can be judged from 
Hse-onagd sources, the young men have been unfairly represented as 

noisy, restless, and unpleasantly demonstrative. It is quite 
positive that they may, on occasion, have been so—but Mr. Wynd- 
’s favorable opinion will probably do more towards ensuring 
attentive and respectful conduct in the future, than any amount of 
adverse criticism. 

When at Oxford in the summer, I heard that, at the Sunday 
Evening Concerts, so popular there, one concerted piece was to be 
broken up into two parts, as the undergraduates would not endure 
to remain still while it was played through. Just before the piece 
began the conductor announced that he had been requested to 
rescind this resolution, and the whole piece—in five parts—would 
be performed without a break. It was so, and took an hour's 
time; but not one sigh, or yawn, or restless movement did I = 
ceive on the part of those lines of young faces, many of which 
wore an expression of softened and intense attention. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that exuberant, effervescent youth has not its 
moments when the mind and the soul can alike be touched. 

The death of Mr. Samuel Broadram, who may be said to have 
recreated the art of r. citation, is felt as a loss by a large number of 
friends and admirers. He was one of the very few reciters whom 
English people would go to hear, Mr. Clifford Harrison, who is 
now left alone—or alinost alone—in this peculiar field, realized a 
large sum by his efforts on behalf of the Gordon Boys’ Home lately. 
His répertoire was purely Tennysonian, and the money was placed 
to the account of the Tennyson Endowment Fund. 

Mr. Tate has renewed his offer of the pictures. It must have 
been an effort of good-nature to do so, and such an effort ought to 
be rewarded. After the manner in which the generous suggestion 
was met before, one would scarcely have aot to hear any 
more of it. However, it is announced that the munificent donor 
is to have his will at last, and a new edifice is to be erected for the 
reception of the collection somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Westminster. 

Among books, let me recommend, for those who love such sifb- 
jects, one a issued by George Allen & Co., on the ‘ Revolution 
and Reaction in Modern France.’ It has not an attractive title, 
but it is an interesting and valuable work, and all who propose 
writing on the same theme would do well to consult it as a book 
of reference, The author, Mr. Lowes Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, will be known to some as the author also of 
‘From King to King,’ a tragedy of the Puritan, Revolution. 

L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


MEETING one of the editors of Zwo Tales in the street the 
other day, 1 asked him how that novel periodical was getting 
along. ‘Exceliently,’ he replied; ‘we have found, as so many 
editorial writers had before pointed out, that the American pub- 
lic desires just at this time bright, well-written short stories, and 
as a result we have succeded in every place where we have put the 

ical.’ As Two Tales is now just finishing its third volume 
and has enriched American literature by seventy-eight new stor- 
ies, there is certainly nd for pleasant words for the venture. 

One of the hardest kind of stories to obtain from authors, this 
same editor told me, was that which is neither tragic nor senti- 
mental. He desired above all things the stories which, if they 
were put upon the stage, would be played by the ‘light com- 
edian’ rather than the ‘low comedian’ or the ‘heavy tragedian’; 
but writers will persist in killing off their heroes or their heroes’ op- 
ponents, and closing their tales with a sombre view. To show, how- 
evér, that our young New eas authors can write good matter, 
if guided aright, 1 may give this instance. One young man sent to 
Two Tales two stories which were returned to him as unavail- 
able, but with the second story the editor wrote a long, kindly letter, 
mentioning that the author had given too much of the sentimental 
in his story, and suggesting other lines. By return mail came a 
long letter of thanks from the author, and shortly afterward a 
story written on new lines. The latter tale proved so strong and 
novel in “om that it was accepted by the periodical with pleasure. 
Among the stories soon to appearin 7wo Ta/esis a thrilling short 
—? by. Maurice Thompson, and a story of the Bret Harte 
‘ _ style by Thomas P. Montford. The latter tale, entitled ‘ The 

Court at Big G. Ranch,’ describes the grim humor which our 
American cowboy can exhibit even when he is on a peculiarly 
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serious mission. I am told that this characteristic of our novel 
Western type of adventurer is faithful to nature. 

The recent literary contest between Assistant Prof. Josiah Royce 
of Harvard and Dr. F. E. Abbot is well remembered. Perhaps 
‘contest’ is hardly the word, as the talk was chiefly on one side. 
Dr. Abbot, Zhe Critic's readers will remember, issued a remon- 
strance against Prof. Royce’s criticism of his (Abbot's) philosophy 
and demanded that the Harvard Overseers take note of his charges, 
That was nearly a year ago. At the last pepe | of the Over- 
seers, Assistant Prof. Royce was promoted to a full Professorship 
in the department of the history of philosophy. 

Some time ago, in writing about the famous Hutchinson family 
of singers I mentioned that only two survived. Last Thursday one 
of those two, Mrs. Abby Hutchinson Patton, passed away in New 
York at the age of sixty-three. The quartet, which became so 
famous before the War as well as during the stirring days of the 
Rebellion for their whole-souled singing of patriotic songs, were 
Judson, Asa, John W. and Abby. John is now the last survivor 
of the family. He resides in Lynn, and in another month will 
celebrate his seventy-first birthday. The husband of his sister 
was Ludlow Patton, a retired New York banker. There is a town 
out in Minnesota named Hutchinson in their honor, and, if I mis- 
take not, some of the members of the family founded the village. 
By birth they were New Hampshire men and women. 

I am going to quote now something which I know would have 
been more interesting a few weeks ago, just after P, S, Gilmore 
passed away, but which, I think, will not have lost its interest even 
yet, since we in Boston can never forget Gilmore's enthusiastic 
work in originating the World's Peace Jubilee, and since the whole 
country remembers his earnest and really enduring work in behalf 
of popular music. You will recall that a number of years ago he 
composed an anthem which he hoped would become the national 
song, taking the place of the quadruple set, ‘America,’ ‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner,’ ‘Hail Columbia’ and ‘Yankee Doodle.’ The 
name he gave it was ‘Columbia.’ But the song never became 
so op and its author’s hopes were destroyed. Before me lies a 

etter written by Gilmore shortly after his composition of ‘ Colum- 
bia,’ and from that I shall quote in order to show his bubbling, 
optimistic, but ill-starred enthusiasm :— 

‘To be simply honest with you, I believe the Almighty has 

made me the humble messenger of the grandest national anthem, 
music and words, ever bestowed upon a people. You know the 
warmth of my enthusiasm when I am on fire; but great as the 
mountains were to climb in our Jubilee days it was a tremendous 
mental and physical strain to bring what would seem air-castles 
to terra firma, The concentrated essence, the germ, the diamond 
of a life's herculean labor in the vineyard of music has now taken 
the shape of an anthem for the nation, When you read the words 
yes will see how the history of the nation is packed into forty 
ines, with a prayer added. It was born without a struggle, for 
it was the body coming forth to clothe the moral soul—the music, 
which came first into the world unsought for, without an effort. 
In the early stages of the war I wrote a song for the nation, but 
the music was not heaven-born and consequently it pined away. 
Whatever may be said, of one thing I am satisfied, that a national 
song should be deduced from its history, and when you hear its 
music it will take instantaneous lodgment in your heart. May 
God bless you all is the heartfelt wish and prayer of yours truly 
and sincerely, P. S, Gilmore.’ 

And yet, alas ! the hymn was a failure. 

A very intimate friend of James G. Blaine was in Boston last 
week (I cannot quote his name, as he requested it should not be 
used), and he then stated that Mr. Blaine had outlined important 
literary work which he hoped to begin at once, This friend added 
that Mr. Blaine would not again accept public office. 

BosTON, Nov. 29, 1892. HARLEs E. L. WINGATE. 





The Lounger 


‘THE RECENT LETTERS in regard to the tearful Ellen of “ The 
Wide, Wide World” and Fielding’s heroine, the fainting Amelia,’ 
writes ‘A.C. R.,’ of New Haven, ‘have caused me much amusement, 
and I hasten toadd my word upon the subject, merely to tell the im- 
pression made upon me by “ Queechy,” that other record of a pas- 
sage through the vale of tears, In my childhood the book was given 
to me to read, doubtless in order that I might find and make note 
of the contrast between my own unregenerate youth and the per- 
fections of Fleda. The result was not all that the author could 
have desired. I first read the story and then, pencil in hand 
I went entirely through the book again and made a note of each - 
burst of tears therein recorded. I forget just how many times 
each individual character wept; but I have always remembered, 
that the total numer was two hundred and seven. Can F.S. D. 
find a longer tale of woe?’ A correspondent of The British 









December 3 1892 


Weekly writes to that journal :—' The “tears” in “ The Wide, 
Wide World,” as described in the pages of the New York Cré?zz, 
recall the blushes in “ Say and Seal.” In that delightfully senti- 
mental romance the heroine, Miss Faith Derrick, is represented 
as having blushed 259 times. The ingenious variety displayed in 
the descriptions of these “ delicate peach-blossoms,” “faint tinges 
of pink,” “ rosy sunrises,” etc., etc., is most striking.’ 





‘Mr. E. ARNOLD gave a pleasant dinner to the trade on Mon- 
day last in order to introduce his partner, Mr. Holiand, a son of 
Lord Knutsford. The Dean of Rochester was ag and every- 
thing went off admirably.’ This note from The Athenaeum of 
Nov. £ calls attention to a publishing-house of closer and more dis- 
tinguished literary connections than are usual even in London, 
Mr. Edward Arnold is a son of the late Rev. Edward Arnold (an 
Inspector of Schools, like his brother Matthew), who in turn was 
a son of the famous Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby. He is a 
nephew, therefore, of the late Matthew Arnold, and of Thomas 
Arnold, the author of a noted ‘Manual of English Literature’ ; 
and a cousin of Mrs. Humphry Ward, the author of ‘ Robert Els- 
mere,’ who is the present Thomas Arnold’s daughter. Mr. Ar- 
nold’s partner, moreover, is a grand-nephew of Lord Macaulay. 


OUR FRIEND ‘G.W. S.’ (who has resumed his interesting London 
letter td the 7rzdune, now that the election is over and his power 
of injuring his chief’s political prospects by ill-considered ques- 
tions and admissions is past)—the very entertaining ‘G. W. S.’ has 
undertaken to force a pouplar author to write a really great book. 
This is the way he goes about it :— 

Mr, Rudyard Kipling has resumed his contributions to the 7imes, 
and there is a rumor of a new novel by him on its way across the At- 
lantic. If he be in America it is fair to warn him that his English 
public is waxing impatient. His admirers, the most judicious among 
them, demand not merely a new book, but a book that shall give prom- 
ise of power to write something more than a short story. Keasonable 
or unreasonable, this is a demand which that author will do well to 
consider, if he cares to retain, and still more to increase, his rapidly 
won reputation. 5 

I trust Mr. Kipling will heed this ‘ warning,’ and write as great a 
book as ‘ Vanity Fair’ or ‘A Tale of Two Cities, But is it not 
somewhat unusual, not to say irregular, to ‘demand ' a great book 
po young author at the point of the bayonet, or the heavy end of 

clu 





IN AN ESSAY on ‘ The Study of Modern Lan es,’ delivered 
a few years before his death,-Mr. Lowell said that the entire teach- 
ing force at Harvard, in his undergraduate days, was no larger 
than the staff of instructors in the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages alone, at the time he wrote this address. The growth at 

olumbia_ College must have been as great. In the depart- 
ment of English alone there is a large corps of professors and 
instructors. There is a Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture (Mr. Thomas R. Price, President of the ev York Shake- 
speare Society), an Adjunct Professér (Mr, A. V. Williams Jack- 
son), two Professors of Literature (Messrs. George E. Woodberry 
and Brander Matthews), and a Professor of Rhetoric (Dr. Quack- 
enboss), who has several assistants, one of whom is Mr. E. S. 
Nadal. All of these are engaged in the work which in a small 
college would be assigned to a single professor of English. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes from abroad that the Queen of 
England has taken a great fancy to Indian life and decoration and 
is actually learning Hindustanee. She has two Indians (Moham- 
medans) always in attendance in the palace, and takes pleasure in 
discussing Indian matters. My friend adds :—‘ She must now be 
somewhat enfeebled, for she rests a hand on the arm of one of her 


attendants whene he has t . 
with a stick.’ vies Reso © go Up a step or two, walking also 





CoL, FUKUSHIMA, who, during the past few years, has been 
the most popular and ey eet military attaché in Berlin, under- 
took not long ago to ride from that Capital to his home in Japan, 
using the same horse all the way. Compared with this ride the 
recent efforts of the cavalrymen who rode between Berlin and 
Vienna seem very small. In view of the hostile relations of 


Japan and Russia, owing to the manner in which the Tsar appro- . 


priated one of Japan’s choicest possessions (Saghalien), it was not 
to be ex that the gallant a officer would be very 
much féted on his way through Russian territory; nor, in fact, 


= we any evidence that he was. He has over much of 
ue a nen bcttseges by a ee Ao if, as is probable, 
Bes ane e oe e journey shou published, we may expect 


t to our countryman’s re A private 


an in Berlin, dated Oct. 8, iow late details 
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of Col, Fukushima. ‘He has been in great danger from the chol- 
era in his passage — Siberia, where this disease has made 
enormous ravages, and where nothing was done on the part of the 
authorities to give the people information in regard to it; but I 
need not enlarge on this, for you knowthe Russians. Fukushima 
left the Semipalatinsk about the sth of September; he must now 
have passed the Altai range, and should be in the heart of Holy 
Mongolia.’ For those geographically curious, let me mention that 
Semipalatinsk is about 80° east of Greenwich and 50° N. latitude. 
His route may have taken him past the lead mines (sometimes 
euphemistically termed silver mines) described by Kennan as the 
most pestiferous in all Siberia, where political exiles have been 
murdered by the thousand ever since the Polish insurrection of 
1853. ‘Ifall goes well,’ continues my correspondent, ‘the Colonel 
will be in Kiachta about the middle of November, about 2,000 
miles beyond Semipalatinsk.' Before going to Berlin, Col, Fu- 
kushima was for many years the military agent of his Government 
in — He understands the Chinese language and several of 
its dialects, 





The Pail Mall Gasette, not long since, told the story of a liter- 
ary policeman in Wales. Still more recently it has called atten- 
tion to the case of an English navvy found reading the Presiden- 
tial Address of the British Association; and Mr. Bryce’s ex 
on an American railroad will be fresh in the reader’s mind. A 
late issue of the Munster Exfress reports a homicide case in which 
a police pensioner was examined. ‘While walking with a farmer’s 
son,’ the witness volunteered the startling information that the 
two ‘were discussing a grammar point as to the difficulty of 
translating Greek into Hebrew and Hebrew into Greek.’ ~ 





THE ‘MIDSHIPMITES’ had good reason to rejoice over their 
victory at West Point, last Saturday. They had carried the foot- 
ball war into the enemy's country, and had out-played a team of 
older and heavier men than themselves, playing on their own 
familiar ground, It was a great triumph of mind over matter, 
and the only thing that marred it was the vulgar, not to sa 
fane, shout of jubilation which they sent up from the field of battle, 

Hully Geel 
Who are we? 
Who are we? 
. We are the 
U.S. Navee. 


These words, including the line in italics, were displayed again on 
Monday among the decorations in the boathouse at the Naval 
Academy, where the triumphant warriors were féted on their re- 
turn. ‘An officer and a gentleman’ is what every M . 
man should be; and ‘ Hully Gee!’ is not an exclamation an officer, 
or a gentleman, should permit himself to use either in the presence, 
or the absence, of ladies. 





Mr. W. DIAMOND, who has been (superfluously enough) de- 
scribed as ‘a gentleman of ingenuity and patience,’ has made a 
‘one-third ’ portrait of ex-President Cleveland, the lines of which, 
for the most part, consist of the words of Mr. Cleveland's public 
addresses. ‘The coat, showing the shoulders, and a frame of 
flags are drawn altogether of the finely written words, of which 
there are 13,000, all legibly inscribed. The 1, Mr. Diamond: 

resented to his model and received from him an appreciative 
etter. The work occupied six weeks,’ It is natural to su 
that Mr, Diamond performed this calligraphic labor of love with a 
diamond- pointed pen. 


Tennysoniana 


W. J. R. WRITES TO US from Cambridge :—' The sorinet which 
is copied in the last number of The Critz¢ from the London Notes 
and Queries, and which Mrs. Kemble supposed to have never 
heen published, was contributed by Tennyson to ‘Friendship’s 
Offering’ for 1833, but is not among the early poems which he has 
from time to time included in his collected works. The sonnet, 
as first printed, differs slightly from the version in The Critic. 
boa! following are the lines that vary, with the variations itali- 
cized :— 


Me my own fate to lasting sorrow doometh, 
- + “ * » 
From an old garden where no flower bloometh, 
* 4 ” » 
But yet lonely spirit foll thine 
yet ny lonely sp , Selliows thine, 


But yet thy lights on my horizon shine. 
The later copy is the better in these little points, and may be from 
a manuscript revised by the author for Mrs. Kemble.’ 
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Messrs. Sotheby, the London auctioneers, announce that th 
will sell on the Friday before Christmas the original autograp 
manuscript of ‘Poems by two Brothers,’ to wit, Alfred and 
Charles Tennyson, It reaches them from the executors of the last 
of the Jacksons, the firm of publishers who issued the book in 
1827. A receipt for 20/. for the copyright signed by both brothers 
accompanies the manuscript, the v7 part of which is in Alfred 
Tennyson’s hand, There is also a letter fromhim. It will be a 
great pity if the British Museum fails to secure this literary 
treasure, 

Mr. Gladstone dined at Windsor Castle last Friday night with 
the Queen, Grand Duke Sergius of Russia, and Lord Rosebery, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Her Majesty and Mr. Gladstone 
discussed the question of the Poet-Laureateship, made vacant by 
the recent death of Lord Tennyson. 

The present Lord Tennyson was educated at Marlborough} 
College. Whilst he was at school the poet and his wife paid 
several visits to Marlborough, staying on each occasion with the 
Head-master, Dr. Bradley, now Dean of Westminster, The 
poet interested himself considerably in the workings of the school 
and its society, and many pleasant recollections are still retained 
of the friendly informal gatherings at the Master’s Lodge, of 
which he was the centre. 


THE POET AND HIS PUBLISHERS 
(The Bookman} 


Knowing that Mr. Tennyson was about to take his books out 
of the vat of Messrs. Moxon & Son, Mr. Strahan wrote to him 
roposing that his firm, Strahan & Co., should become the pub- 
s. To this Mr. Tennyson replied, appointing an interview 
at Farringford. Mr. Strahan went down, and the matter was ar- 
ranged one night after dinner, Mr. Tennyson smoking and talking 
over the contract and other matters with Mr. Strahan until fourin 
the morning, in the top of the tower (at Farringford), The terms 
of the contract were that Strahan & Co. should pay Mr. Tenny- 
son, for a period of five years, a sum of 5000/, per annum for the 
right to publish the books which had already appeared at the 
date of the contract, and, in addition, that they should have the 
right to issue any new works on commission, the commission 
being ten cent, 

Notwithstanding the large sum agreed to be paid, Strahan & 
Co, made a * an on the transaction during the years they had 
the books. During the time they had Lord Tennyson’s books they 
only published two new ones, ‘ The Holy Grail ’ and ‘ The Window, 
or of the Wrens.’ Of ‘ The Holy Grail’ they got rid of fort 
thousand copies within a short time after publication. The boo 
was published at 7s. 6d., and the net proceeds—less ten per cent. 
commission to Strahan & Co.—went to Mr. Tennyson. The book 
would, of course, cost for paper and print about fourpence, bind- 
«bagel fourpence, and they would get about 45. 6d. a copy, 
which, after deducting cost of production and publishers’ com- 
mision, would leave about 3s. to Lord Tennyson. Forty thousand 
— at 35. equal six thousand pounds, 

he small edition in ten volumes ina box was Mr. Strahan’s 
idea. It was also his idea that some should be done in purple 
and some in the usual green. A portion of the stock was bound 
in purple, not against Lord Tennyson's wishes, but with his con- 
sent, he having passed the whole matter. When Messrs, Strahan 
& Co, published Mr. Tennyson's books, ‘In Memoriam’ sold con- 
png dhe yg than any one of the others, that is, of course, of 
the old Sir Arthur Sullivan received five hundred pounds 
for setting ‘The Window, or Songs of the Wrens,’ and after this 
had been deducted from the proceeds of the book it was treated 
as a commission-book, Strahan & Co, receiving ten per cent. on 
the net proceeds. 

The transfer of Lord Tennyson’s books from Strahan & Co, to 
Henry S. King was conducted by Mr, Strahan, who arranged the 
terms between Lord Tennyson and Mr. King. He was to pay 
four thousand pounds a year for the old books, and Mr, Strahan 

y stipulated on behalf of Mr. King that he should have 
the right to publish a complete edition of all the poems at 7s. 6d., 
which was to be included in the annual payment. The firm sold 
one hundred thousand copies of the complete edition at 7s. 6d. 
Strahan & Co. did not have the cae to publish a complete edition 
in one volume, and did not, while they had the books, wish to 
do so, as each book sold separately to their entire satisfaction. 


In a letter to the 7rzdune, in which both Sir Walter Scott and 
Mr. Andrew Lang are accused of ‘inaccuracy ’ (no specifications 
being given), G. W. S. See the writer of the article quoted above 
with inaccurately statin d Tennyson’s royalty on new books 

by Strahan & Co. to have been ten per cent, As the 
reader will see, it is distinctly stated that the pud/isher's commission 
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was ten percent. All the net profit went into the pockets of the 
Laureate. So much for ‘inaccuracy’! In another and more ac- 
curate letter, Mr. Smalley writes :— 

‘Of Tennyson, as of Victor Hugo, it has been said that he 
avenged the author upon the publisher. Both were good men of 
business, with an adequate sense of the money value of their writ- 
ings, and both were capable of driving a bargain. I don’t know 
that Tennyson has ever had the credit, as Hugo had, of ruining 
his publishers, It was, I believe, true that the tremendous prices 
Pp 3 was in a position to obtain brought one, or more than one, 
of these gentlemen to bankruptcy. It is certainly true that, after 
his fame was established, Tennyson was able to exact large sums, 
and that, either because the terms were more profitable on one 
side than on the other, or for some other good reason, he changed 
his publishers pretty often. In cther words, they did not care to 
renew their contracts with him, 

‘But for many [eight] years past Tennyson’s London pub- 
lishers have been Messrs. Macmillan, an eminent firm, who are 
believed to adjust their relations with authors on strict business 
principles, I am only repeating the gossip of the trade when I 
say that ye: were understood to pay the poet a ey large sum 
yearly for the right of printing pa selling such of his poems as 
were already in print. When a new poem came out, a new bar- 
gain was made for that particular transaction. I think it honor- 
able, both to the poet and the publisher, that the relations between 
them should have existed so long, and on a basis of mutual good- 
will as well as of business. So close were these relations that, 
upon the author’s death, it was the publishers to whom the 
arrangements of the funeral, so far as they concerned the public, 
were confided, Mr, Craik, one of the partners in the firm, had, I 
think, the practical conduct of the whole business.’ 





“New York as a Literary Centre” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


When I saw the announcement of a or on ‘ New York as a 
Literary Centre’ in the November English Illustrated Magasine 
I rejoiced. When I read its opening paragraph—‘ Boston was 
long the undisputed magnet of American literature, but in the 
end of this century it would seem that the loadstone had been 
transported to New York’—I was beside myself with de- 
light. Here is a man, thought I, that dares to relegate the lit- 
erary supremacy of Boston to the past, where it belongs. I 
rapidly calculated how many copies I could afford to send 
throughout the country to prove the righteousness of a cause that 
I have long fondly championed, It is one of my pet hobbies that, 
among all American cities, New York should be recognized as not 
only first in size, but first in Art, first in Music, first in Literature 
—though in this widespread country it can scarcely hope to be 
first in the hearts of its countrymen. 
Mr, Sladen had a noble opportunity to prove the truth of his 
ning paragraph. But, alas! my rejoicing was short-lived. 
hat can one say of a paper on literary New York that charac- 
terizes Erastus Wiman and Chauncey M. Depew as members of 
the /éterati, and makes no mention of Hamilton Wright Mabie 
nor Mary Mapes Dodge; a oat that includes Andrew Carnegie 
and excludes Carl Schurz ; that devotes sixteen lines to Archibald 
Clavering Gunter and not one to Prof. George E. Woodberry ; 
that includes Ella Wheeler Wilcox and excludes Helen Gray Cone; 
that includes Edgar Saltus, Laura Jean Libbey and Anna Kath- 
erine Green, and excludes Helen Campbell, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, Abby Sage Richardson, Alice Wellington Rollins, Isabel 
Hapgood, Marguerite Merrington, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
Frank D. Millet and Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd ? 

Mr. Sladen does not write only of those that live in New York; 
he very wisely treats of those that are to be seen at New York's 
literary ‘functions,’ even if they are domiciled outside of the = 
diction of Tammany Hall. Thus he is enabled to speak of Frank 
R. Stockton, William Winter, Margaret Sangster and others; but 
just why John Burroughs should be dragged down all the way 

rom West Park on the Hudson, while Olive Thorne Miller, who 

lives in the city, should be forgotten, is more than I can explain. 
Then there are three others at least that could reasonably be in- 
cluded—Charles Dudley Warner, who, though a resident of Hart- 
ford, is a very familiar figure here; Noah Brooks, who lives so 
near as Newark, New Jersey, and is a New York clubman; and 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, who, though her home is in San Francisco, 
spends her winters in New York, where she would be very much 
missed if she did not. We are glad that we may call Mr. Sted- 
man our very own, although Mr. Sladen does tell us that his lit- 
erary receptions are not so crowded as they were before he 
* moved out to the suburbs of the city in West 78th Street’! 

So far, 1 have merely jotted down a few of the literary lights 
whose rays fail to illumine the pages of this article. Now just a 
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words on its account of our libraries, publishing-houses, mag- 
pet: and In enumerating the great libraries of the city, 
Mr. Sladen makes no mention of the famous Lenox Library or the 
Columbia College Library, which latter is less restricted 
in its use than the club libraries which he does mention; while 
the New York Free Public Library, with its four branches, and the 
Aguilar Free Library, with its three branches, which together cir- 
culate some 700,000 volumes annually, are ignored. 

Concerning the magazines : Mr. Sladen does not overestimate their 
importance in creating the literary supremacy of New York. Yet it 
is rather hard to be told that ‘ though New York has The Century, 
Harper's, Scribner's and The Cosmopolitan, * * * Boston 
has The Arena and The Youth's Companion, which have no exact 
rivals in New York.’ Is Mr. Sladen in ignorance of The Forum, 
The North American Review, St, Nicholas and Harper's Young 
People? And are The Nation, The Popular Science Monthly, 
The Journal of Political Science, The Magazine of American 
History, The Review of Reviews (whose editor, Dr. Ibert. Shaw, 
certainly should not be overlooked), The Charities Review, Far 
and Near, The Home-Maker, and the important educational re- 
views published by the Holts, the Appletons and the Ginns, un- 
worthy of enumeration? Again, why give special mention to 
The endent and omit The Christian Union? 

In the list of publishing-houses, why include Street & Smith, and 
P, F. Collier, and omit Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., Norman L. Munro, 
Funk & Wagnalls, James Pott & Co,, Charles E. Merrill & Co., 
Mr. Ruskin’s authorized American publishers; the American Book 
Co., Ginn & Co. and Frederick Warne & Co. ? 

The most heinous sin of omission I have left to the last. Who 
ever heard of an attempt being made to describe literary New 
York with no word of its one literary journal? What more can 
be said to set the fatal stamp of inadequacy on Mr. Sladen’s paper ? 
To say it is ‘Hamlet’ without the Prince is not strong enough : 
it is—literary New York without The Critic / 

New York, Nov, 24, 1892. A. N. M, 





Coleridge’s “ Love” 


[The Athenaeum.) 

IN AN exceptionally interesting catalogue of autographs recently 
issued by Messrs. Conway of Birmingham occurs a long unprinted 
letter written on January 10, 1814, by Sir Walter Scott to one of 
his most favored friends and correspondents, Miss Smith—after- 
wards Mrs. Bartley—the actress. She took the of the hero- 
ine in the Edinburgh dramatization of ‘ The -of the Lake,’ 
after careful conting by Sir Walter. Miss Smith also played 
Donna Teresa in Coleridge’s ‘ Remorse’ when it was performed 
at Drury Lane in January, 1813, receiving many compliments from 
the author. In the same year Sir Walter saw the ey: when it 
was selected by his friend Daniel Terry for his benefit at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre. Miss Smith was much interested in ‘ Remorse,’ 
- had evidently been writing to Sir Walter about it. He re- 
plies :— 

‘ Coleridge has succeeded so well that I trust he will write again. 
There is perhaps too much of the mist of metaphysics in his dia- 

but he is naturally a grand poet. His verses on Love, I 

k, are among the most Beautiful in the English language. 

Let me know if you have seen them, as I have a copy of them as 

they stood in their original form, which was afterwards altered for 
the worse. They would read very weil.’ 

‘Love’ under that name had, up to 1817, been printed only in 
the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ 1800, 1802, and 1805—the text in all three 
editions being identical. Scott, therefore, must have possessed a 
copy of the Morning Post for December 21, 1799, in which the 
poem was first printed under the title ‘ Introduction to the Tale of 
the Dark Ladie,’ In that form the poem as we know it was intro- 
duced by some stanzas which Coleridge never reprinted :— 


O leave the lily on its stem; 

O leave the rose upon the spray; 

O leave the elder bloom, fair maids ! 
And listen to my lay. 


A cypress and a myrtle bough 
This morn around my harp you twin’d, 
Because it fashion’d mournfully 

Its murmurs in the wind, 


And now a Tale of Love and Woe, 

A woful Tale of Love I sing: 

Hark, gentle Maidens, hark ! it sighs 
And trembles on the string, 


But most, my own dear Genevieve ! 

It sighs and :rembles most for thee ! 

O come and hear what cruel wrongs 
Befell the Dark Ladie. 
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Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope, my joy, my Genevieve ! 


She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve.* 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights, ec. 
These were not the oo cancelled stanzas. Between stanzas 
11 and 12 of ‘ Love’ came the following :— 
And how he cross’d the woodman’s paths, 
Thro’ briars and swampy mosses beat ; 
How boughs te ages scourg’d his limbs, 
And low stubs gor’d his feet. 
Between stanzas 20 and 21, this :— 


I saw her bosom heave and swell, 
Heave and swell with inward sighs— 
I could not choose but love to see 
Her gentle bosom rise. 
Then, after the stanza which was made the last of ‘ Love,’ came :— 
And now once more a tale of woe, 
A woful tale of Love I sing : 
For thee, my Genevieve ! it sighs, 
And trembles on the string. 


When last I sang the cruel scorn 

That crazed this bold and lovely <-night, 

And knew he roam’d the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day or night ; 


I promis'd thee a sister tale 

Of Man’s perfidious cruelty: 

Come then and hear what cruel wrong 
Befell the Dark Ladie. 


; End of the Introduction. 

In an introductory letter to the editor of the Morning Post 
Coleridge promised the ballad itself for insertion ‘on the first 
open day,’ but either the day or the poem came not, A few stan- 
zas of it were printed in the ‘ Poetical Works,’ 1834, but the re- 
oe ee a te to about thirty stanzas, has never been pub- 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

MR. BARR FERREE’S lecture on ‘ Comparative Architecture’ isa 
lea for the introduction of the comparative method, in a compre- 
ensive way, in the study of architecture. The author thinks that if 
all sorts, periods and styles of building were diligently compared, 
general laws of great interest might be evolved. Architecture is 
now studied in too superficial and fragmentary a manner, It is 
therefore dry and unpopular, The historian of architecture should 
trace the influence of materials, tools, physical and social require- 
ments, on building. This is being done in a limited way by 
archzologists, but the method might be applied on a broader scale 
with good results. The paper was read before the American 
Institute of Architects on Oct. 29, 1891, and is reprinted from the 

Journal of the Institute. (New York: Privately printed.) 

—A popular edition of their standard ‘ Cyclopedia of Painters 
and Painting,’ hitherto issued only by subscription, at a much 
higher price, is announced by Chas. Scribner's Sons, 

—The first annual exhibition of the New York Society of 
Keramic Arts is markedly different from most exhibitions of the 
sort in regard to the technical excellence of the works admitted. 
Many of them are the productions of amateurs, but the standard 
of workmanship is, generally speaking, a high one. Among the 
more important exhibits are a punch-bowl with an interior 
of figures interrupted 4) gilt panels, with heads in medallions, by 
Mrs. Trackelton of Milwaukee ; a —— painted with a 
poenenns and fruit, by Mrs, Gabarind, California ; a panel of roses, 

y Mr. Bischoff, of Detroit ; and gilt arabesques, in relief, by Mrs. 
Milligan, of Travers City, Mich,; and a study of yachts from 
nature, by Mr, Evans, a deaf and dumb member of the So- 
ciety. 

—The November Art Amateur (a very good number) contains 
three color plates, one of them a double page. 

—Several of Alex. H, Wyant’s poetic landsca were shown 
until Dec. 1 at Reichard’s gallery. ‘A New England Landscape,’ 
exhibited at the Paris Universal Exposition of ib, was the most 
‘important as to size; but a green and spring-like view, ‘ Near 
Stratford,’ an excellent study of heavy cumulus clouds lit by the 
afternoon sun in ‘Clearing Off after a Shower,’ a ‘View Near 
Newport,’ with the sea just ‘oper pd over a low spur of the 
cliff, ‘Meadows Near Arkville,’ with plashy pools of water in the 
foreground and a fine clump of trees for centre, and a delicious 


* This stanza afterwards became the fifth of ‘ Love,’ 
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bit of color in grays, blues and greens, ‘The End of May Near 
Plattsburgh’ are among the artist’s best works. But, this well- 
known, Academician’s talent is a very even one, and he never turns 
out a work that is not marked by composition, refined tone 
and delicate and unforced sentiment. Since this note was written, 
Mr. Wynant has died at his studio in this city (Nov. 29), in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. 

—‘Architectural rues in Sepia’ is the title of a collection 
of plates after drawings by Frank Forrest Frederick, Professor of 
Industrial Art and Design at the University of Illinois. The plates 
include examples both of modern and ancient architecture, and 
are accompanied by letter-press, descriptive and explanatory. 
There are detailed instructions for copying the drawings, and the 
volume may be found useful either for private instruction or as 
aclass-book. ($3. Wm. T. Comstock. 

—Mrs. Whitman, whose work as an artist is well known and 
highly appreciated in Boston, has, at the Avery Galleries in 

th Avenue, a small special exhibition of paintings, book-covers 
and pastels, very well worth seeing. The oil-paintings, which in- 
clude a portrait of Dr, Holmes and one of the Hon. T, F. Bayard, 
show the influence of Couture and the late William M. Hunt in 
their handling and their somewhat bituminous color ; but a num- 
ber of water-colors and pastels, several of them studies in the 
Bahamas, are delicate tones of aerial gray, blue and violet. A 
study of mist rising in front of the. Horseshoe Fall, a sunset 
* After a Shower in Bermuda,’ and several other landscapes are 
charming as to color and admirable as to atmospheric effect. 
There are several pleasing studies of flowers, and the decorative 
work exhibited shows a fair comprehension of the elements of 
design. 





Notes 

AN édition de luxe of Irving's ‘Columbus’ is in the press of G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons, the author's regular publishers. It is in three 
volumes, handsomely illustrated and bound, and will be limited to 

1 copies, numbered from 1492 to 1892, inclusive. The first of 
ieee copies will be given to President Harrison and the last to 
President-elect Cleveland, while the ne 399 will be sold 
by subscription at $50 each. The work is decidedly the hand- 
somest yet undertaken at the Knickerbocker Press. Our reviewer 
was unaware that this edition was projected when he made the 
suggestion to be found on page 306. 

—Charles L. Webster & Co. have arranged with Mr. Henry 
George for the publication of his new work, ‘A Perplexed Philos- 
opher,’ being an examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's various 
utterances on the land question, with incidental reference to his 


thetic philosophy. They have also arranged to issue Mr. 
Goerge's former books in a uniform edition. 

—Mr. Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, Maine, whose first 
American edition of George Meredith’s ‘ Modern Love’ was highly 
commended in these columns a year or two ago, announces a 
handsome reprint of ‘The City of Dreadful Night,’ by the late 

ames Thomson—‘ the English Poe.’ The volume will include, 
es the title-poem, ‘To our Ladies of Death’ and ‘ Insomnia,’ 

the three poems constituting ‘a pessimistic trilogy, in which “ The 
City of Dreadful Night” is the central and stupendous edifice.’ 
There will be ten large-paper copies on Japan vellum; forty on 
Van Gelder’s paper; and 400 numbered copies on the same kind 
of paper, of smaller size, all uncut. Mrs, Elizabeth Cavazza has 

tten an introduction to this edition. 

—Macmillan & Co. announce a new work on the heavens and 
their —, ‘ The Visible Universe,’ by J. Ellard Gore, F.R.AS., 
author of ‘Star Groups,’ etc. They state, by the way, that it will 
be impossible after the first of January to supply the Bohn series 
in any but the new style of binding. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. er to-day ‘The Old English 
Dramatists,’ by James Russell Lowell, edited by Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton; ‘The Song of the Ancient People,’ by Edna Dean 
Proctor, with an introduction by John Fiske, and ten colored illus- 
trations Fong Scott, poprersies in aquatint ; ‘ Francis Drake,’ 
a tragedy of the sea, and ‘ The Mother, and Other Poems,’ by Dr, 
S. Weir Mitchell; Hawthorne’s ‘House of the Seven Gables’ 

_Galem Edition) ; ‘ The Creation of the Bible,’ by Myron Adams, 
author of ‘ The Continuous Creation’; Vol. III. of ‘A Journal of 
American Ethnology and Arc , edited by J. Walter 
Fewkes; and, in the Riverside Paper Series, ‘An Average Man,’ 
by Robert Grant. 

—The edition of the rubricated new Standard Book of Common 
Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church, now nearing comple- 
— - the De Vinne birch consists of eer Ape 2 pe this — 

50 copies are ted on good paper, bound in 
cloth, with polished red edges; one of these is to be presented, 
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within a few days, to each delegate to the General Convention 
which recently assembled at Baltimore. Five hundred copies will 
be printed on hand-made paper and twelve on vellum. The for- 
mer will be bound in parchment, and sold at $20 each. One of 
the vellum copies, to receive unique treatment in printing and 
binding, will be the property of the Convention. It is designated 
* The Standard Book,’ and all other copies must be certified as 
accurate transcripts of it. The eleven remaining copies will be 

rinted and handsomely bound at the expense of Mr. J. Pierpont 

organ, who will present them’ to those who have been most 
actively engaged in preparing this sumptuous edition. 

—Boston’s ‘ Club of Odd Volumes’ has in press 150 volumes 
of ‘The Women of the Court of Louis XV.,’ from the French of 
Imbert de St.-Amand, . Besides a portrait of the King, it will have 
a photogravure in color of Mme, de Pompadour, from a pastel by 

aurice de la Tour. 


.—The University of Edinburgh, on Wednesday, Oct. 19, opened 
ats Arts class-rooms to women students on the same terms as to 
men. This final assimilation of the women’s classes (conducted 
strictly on University lines of study, by University professors) 
with the University finds six women waiting for their degrees, and 
120 in mid-career for that honor, having already d in several 
of the ‘sacred seven’ subjects re “om | by the orthodox curricu- 
lum. It is already demanded that the grace now granted to 
women Arts students shall be extended to women Medical stu- 
dents, as has been done at the University of Glasgow. 


—At a meeting in the interest of Barnard College, on Monday 
evening, Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson presiding, the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Brooks recounted the history of the College from the pre- 
historic period, so to speak, when the subject of establishing it 
was first discussed—namely, in 1882, It was six years later that 
the movement took tangible form, and only in 1889 did Barnard 
secure its charter. The expenses of the College this year are 
$25,000; its receipts, $15,000. It will be some time before the 
Fayerweather bequest of $100,000 is received. A gift of $100,000 
has been made by a person whose name is withheld for a build- 
ing to be erected within 1000 feet of the new site of Columbia 
College on Morningside Heights. The acquisition of such prop- 
erty will probably require from $50,000 to $75,000 additional. 
Dr. Brooks ur ed that gifts should be forthcoming from those 
who might desire to assist the work temporarily until a regular 
endowment was secured. President Low of Columbia compli- 
mented Barnard very highly ; and the meeting was then addressed 
by Mrs. Almon Goodwin and Mr, Joseph H. Choate. There is 
no educational cause in New York to-day better deserving of 
popular support than Barnard College for women. 

—A brother of the present Lord Tennyson, a daughter of the 
late Matthew Arnold and a son of the late Charles Kingsley are 
summer residents of New Rochelle, N. Y. 


—Tait, Sons & Co., a new firm recently established at 31 Union 
Square, North, have just issued, among other books, ‘ The Diary 
of a Nobody,’ ~ George Grossmith, with illustrations by Weedon 
Grossmith ; ‘The Fever of Life,’ by Fergus Hume; and ‘The 
Old Maids’ Club,’ by I. Zangwill. They announce for immediate 
publication ‘A Battle and a Boy,’ by Blanche Willis Howard; 
‘The Secret of Narcisse,’ by Edmund Gosse; ‘ Those Girls,’ by 
= Strange Winter ; and ‘ When I Lived in Bohemia,’ by Fergus 

ume, 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce ‘ Short Stalks,’ a narrative of 
hunting trips, by Edward North Buxton; ‘Studies of Travel in 
Greece and Italy,’ by the late E. A. Freeman ; a twentieth edition 
of ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’; ‘Studies by a Recluse in Clois- 
ter, Town and Village,’ by Augustus Jessop, D.D.; ‘ Voodoo 
Tales,’ collected by Mary A. Owen: ‘A Country Muse,’ being 

ms by Norman R. Gale ; ‘Red Leaves and Roses,’ being poems 
y Madison J. Cawein ; ‘ Malmérda,’ a poem of Irish history, by 
J. I. C. Clarke; ‘ Ruminations,’ by Albert Mathews; ‘ Dogmatic 
Christianity,’ by the Hon. Wm. Dearing Harden ; ‘ Tasks by Twi- 
light,’ being essays by Abbot Kinney ; ‘ The Gospel and its Ear- 
liest Interpretations,’ by Orello Cone, D. D.; ‘The Meaning and 
the Method of Life,’ by George M. Gould, M.D.; ‘The Pocket 
a o> emg A and ‘ Carlsbad: A Medico-Practical Guide,’ by 
Emil Kleen, M.D. 

—Special interest has been taken in London in the announce- 
ment of the translation of Régamey’s ‘ Japan in Art and Industry,’ 
and a first supply of 2000 copies has been ordered for the London 
market. The first two editions printed of the ‘ Agapida’ edition 
patos a a — pad advance — — 
a press, new — the companion edit 
of ‘The Alhambra’ is now y. 

—The prize of 30,000 pesetas offered by the Spanish Govern- 
ment for the best history of Columbus at his voyages, to be 
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written in connection with the centenary celebrations, has not 
been awarded. A ‘gratification’ of 1,000 pesetas has been given 
to a Belgian, and one of 800 pesetas to a Spaniard, both of whom 
vainly competed for the first prize. . 

—The German Historical Society of this city is trying to in- 
duce Congress to buy the library of the late George Bancroft, 
valued at $75,000. ; 5 é 

—Among Brentano's announcements are ‘Chicago,’ containi 
over thirty photogravures, with descriptive text, and ‘ The Build- 
ings of the World's Columbian Exposition,’ a set of plates, also in 
in photogravures. 

—Preparations were being made to sell the library of Ernest 
Renan at auction and Mme. Renan was preparing. the catalogue, 
when the work was delayed in consequence of an offer having been 
received from America to buy the library in its a a col- 
lection comprises 10,000 volumes, and is very rich in ks bear- 
ing on religion. M. Renan left a number of manuscripts which 
will be published in the course of the coming year. 

—The Messrs. Scribner announce‘ Etruscan Roman Remains in 
Popular Traditions,’ by Charles Godfrey Leland, profusely illus- 
trated by the author. The book will be uniform with Mr. Leland’s 
‘Gypsy Sorcery.’ Two editions—one limited, the other popular— 
will be issued, 

—‘M. K. T.’ writes from Hartford :—‘ In your issue of Oct, 1 
(page 177). in a review of the correspondence of the Baptist mis- 
sionary, William Carey, you say that a missionary society founded 
in New York in 1796 was the earliest in the country. Yet one was 
incorporated in Massachusetts in 1787—“ the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel Among the Indians and Others in America” ; 
and a society for evangelizing the natives of this country was estab- 
lished by an ordinance of the Long Parliament in 1649, and con- 
tinued under the Restoration. Eliot, “the Apostle of the Indians,” 
worked under this organization, and its la were continued 
through the colonial period among the Indians of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. The war of the Revolution interfered with the 
transmission of funds from England and broke up the work of the 
society, which transferred its labors to the British provinces, The 
society chartered in Boston in 1787 was formed to do the work 
dropped by the English organization, and a few _. later many 
of = New England Indians were removed to the State of New 
York,’ 

—Mr. J. E. Learned is delivering a series of free lectures on 
‘The Use of English’ at Cooper Institute, on Tuesday even- 
ings, Nov. 29 and Dec. 6, 13 and 20, It is the first course 
. Columbia College lectures in co-operation with the Cooper 

nion. 

— The Cosmopolitan will make its first edition of 150,000 copies 
—that for January—by the offer of 1000 scholarships. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. exbibited at the New York office, 11 
East 17th Street, on the first three days of this week a _— of 
450 volumes in fine binding, preseanal by Mr. Edward C, Spofford 
to the new United States Cruiser New York. 

—The Booksellers’ and Stationers’ Provident Association has 

lanned an author's reading at Chickering Hall on the evening of 
jan 16. Among those who will read from their own works are 

- Hopkinson Smith, ‘A Day at Laguerre’s’; Charles Dudley 
Warner, ‘A Bear Story,’ b ig yee Gen, James Grant Wilson, 
‘ An Episode of the War ;’ br. dward Eggleston, Will Carleton, 
Marion Harland, Gertrude Atherton, Robert Grant, Wm. H. Mc- 
Elroy and Thomas Nast. It is hoped to make it the literary event 
of the season, bringing together many of the noted writers of the 
day, which promises a rare treat for the shapes po It has 
the endorsement of the leading publishers, and of R. W. Gilder, 
William Winter, George Kennan, Marietta Holly, Julia Ward 
Howe, E. C. Stedman, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Edward Everett 
Hale, Col. T, W. Higginson, Richard Harding Davis, Capt. 
Charles King and others, who will be given a place of honor on 


the stage. The committee having the matter in charge are 
Charles A. Burkhardt, Chairman, 31 West 23d Street; John A. 
Holden, Treasurer, 2 Bible House; Wm. J Kelly, 123 West 23d 


Street, and J. F. Vogelius, 29 West 23d Street. 
—The eighty-fifth net a of the birth of Whittier will be 

commemorated by the Brooklyn Institute on Dec.17. The eul 

will be delivered by Mr. Willam Lloyd Garrison of Boston, and a 

a poem will be read by the Rev. John W. Chadwick of 
rooklyn. 


—The following personal note comes from Holland :— 


Maarten Maartens is a Dutch country an living in an old 
chitteau in the wilds of Holland, His bors know n g of his 
literary career. To them he is one of themselves, only 


merely 
@ little mere indolent and indifferent to local cannot 
n They 


what he does with his time all day (as he does not shoot), 
and occasionally, at some social function 


»® young lady will ask him 
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whether he reads English, He has travelled a good deal, and has lived 


in Franceand Germany. It was mere dogged resolve which forced his 
books into nd in English. He chose to write in English so as to 
have an audience. He sent ‘ Joost Avelingh' to England from Hol- 
land, and all the big houses it was sent to refused it. Then he pub- 
lished it at his own expense. 

In America ‘Joost Avelingh’ was accepted by D. Appleton & 
Co., who have also just published the same author's ‘ God's Fool.’ 


—‘If Mr. Brander Matthews is in search of more “ Briticisms,” 


‘I offer him the following,’ writes ‘G. W. S.’ inthe 7rzbune, * which 


I cull from a journal of large circulation’:—‘ The Duke of Fife, 
Lord Battersea, Mr. J. A. Froude, and Mr. W. H. Grenfell, M.P., 
have joined the committee now being formed for a Pan-Britan- 
nic and All-English speaking periodic gathering.’ Mr, Smalley 
continues :— 

It is a fairly good example of the infelicity in choosing names which 
Mr, Brander Matthews may, if he chooses, describe as characteristic 
of the Briton whom he so bitterly detests, He will find, if he looks, 
a hundred other examples in the titles selected for charitable foundations, 
for business enterprises, for race-horses, for streets, for books, for new 
Peers of the realm, and for almost everything which requires a title. 
The Briton, in truth, has leisure, and he employs part of it in compos- 
ing and part of it in pronouncing these long, cumbrous, awkward, ine 
expressive forms of nomenclature of which the Pan-Britannic and All- 
English speaking periodic gathering is, as I said, a fairly good, yet but 
a mild specimen. 





Publications Received 


Raceirt of new pudlicat is ack ledged in this col Purther notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the 3 ication is issued in New York.) 
Allen, S. P. Bosten: D, Lot Co. 


Down in Dixie. 
Chicago; Morrill Higgins & Ge. 
: Meee & Ee. 
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unbeam, Boston: C. E. Brown & 

Best Dressed Man. asc. ton: J. G. C Co, 
Browning, R. Prose Life of Strafford. Boston: Estes & 
Catho}ic Family Annual, 1893. Catholic Pub, Soc’y Co. 
Chatterbox, . by J. E. Clarke. on: Estes & Lauriat. 

. Select Orations and Letters. Ed, by F. W. Kelsey. 

Boston: Allyn & Deus. 
with Sir Roger de Coverley. $1.50. Macmillan & Co, 
Volkslieder, Zd. by H. S. White. $1.90. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

R, Sermons on the Old Testament. 6s. Loadon: Methuen & 
C. Christmas Books. $1. Macmillan & Co. 
and Others. Poems. $3. F. A. Stokes Co, 
A.L. A Millbrook ance, 75¢. Thos. 5 
Life of Chopin. soc. Brentano's. 
W. Our Boys in China, C. E..Brown & Co, 
W. Our Boys in India. C, E. Brown & Co 
M. In Sunflower Land, $1.05. F. J. Schulte & > 

Young Americans in Yezo, C. E. Brown & 
3 Young Americans in Japan. 3 & E. Browa & Co 
" Young Americans in Tokio. . E. Brown & Co. 
's Young People, 1892. Harper & Bros, 
C. W. Drifting Round the World, : C. E. Brown & &- 
H. His Wit, Wisdom, Poetry $1.05. 3 dé: G. Cupples Co, 
,» G. A. Fighting the Saracens. : C. E. Brown & Co, 
.G.A, The Young Colonists, : C. E. Brown & Co, 

eg 4, The mei Seb: ; le . : S ‘ Brown & 

n. abon: ymes, $1,295. joston: J. G. Cupples Co, 
H. Kone. $3 Boston: Roberts “ 
.H. The Bunny Stories, $1.75. F. A. Stokes 
“ Th [es ayy Se. the Independent T: : ~ 

% e Infi on i e reasury. 
Am, Acad. of Polit. pos Science. 

Lamb, € py - —_ Eli Boston sie’ Brown ‘ 

x ¢ Essays of Elia, 

GAG. ‘Gaalibes Ban Bani. Tate lh eT bamretions, 

ie, A. 00) ays ussia, Tr. a 
sis eines heen 9 Bese: Bark oeie 
J. W. ing a nning. §$r. _H, 

Lewis, i. Neva’s Three Lovers. ae Robt. Bonner’s Sons, 
Longfellow, H.W. Hyperion. Phila.: Porter & Coates. 
Marshall, E. In the Service of Rachel, Lady Russell. $1.50, | Macmillan & Co. 

ryat, F. The Little Marine. §:.95. T 5 
leod, A. The Silent Sea. soc. Harper & 
itchell, J. A. Life's Fairy-Tales. F. A. Stokes Co, 

O'Reilly, Mrs. Joan and Jerry. ¥ Thos, Whittaker. 

Pellew,G. Poemsof. Ed. by W. D. Howells. Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co. 
Plymouth . Vol. Il. 1705-43. Plymouth: Avery & Doton, 
Richards, L. E, Hildegarde’s Home. ton: Estes & Lauriat. 
a al Collection ; ine. with Chormese, attain O, Ditson Co, 
Robinson, J. H. Si 's Elements . ESC. 

Phila.: Am, Acad, of Polit. and Social Science, 


Robinson, C, N.,and Leyland, J. In the 
Ruskin, J. Lectures on Architecture and 


Scattered Leaves. 
Swan, H. Colloquial French for Travellers, Fix 
Shakespeare, W. Selected Plays: 7 vols. ( Ed.) sc, each. 


a ae Se. za) Brentano's. 

we Cc. E. Ft & 
San Francisco: C, A. Murdock & 

Brentano’s. 
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G. P, Putnam’ 
Shakespeare Topical Calendar, 1803. a Dapmast,, lowes oe a 
Stenan'#P. The Real and Ideal in scnilen 

se Cy Sacha! Lite in Ragland, tatene, 4 90. 


Sanborn, BE. J.and A.W. Dram: 
ae 
Selden, J. Table-Talk of Ed. by 8. H. Reynolds, $2.50. itcecaee Gee 
‘Carmen,’ 
wd, H, : Bailes 
Ww. H.O. Social Kthics and Boston & 
mes Lachryme husarum, and, Othe ; 
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literature, 


artists : 
Freperic Remincron, R. B. Bircu, 
Tuomas Cotr, H. W. McVicxar, 
Watrer Crane, F, D. Miter, 
W. T. Smep.ey, 


“There is not in America or in England 
buying of books than is this handsome little 


Tue HANDSOMEST CuristMAS ANNUAL ISSUED 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR 
THE CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER 


It is the most beautiful literary annual published. 
Between its covers of gold, salmon and brown will 
be found a full review of the holiday books of 1892. 
More than go of the richest illustrations from the 
leading works are given, making of the number a 
complete and handsome résumé of illustrated holiday 


Famous writers will contribute apenies aveicies and 
signed reviews to the number. 
will include: 


Pror, Cuaries Evior Norton, 
Tuomas Netson Pace, 

Kare Douc.ias Wiccin, 
Ocrave THANert, 

Rosert Grant, 


The illustrations will be by the following eminent 


Howarp Py ez, 
Epmunp H. Garrett, 
W. Hamitton Gisson, 
ALFrep Parsons, 
FROM THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
a@ more comprehensive, tasteful, and suggestive aid tothe 
periodical,’’ 





he list of writers 


a“ 
HaMuin GARLAND, 
Hamitton W. Masiz, 
Tuomas A, Janvier, 
Noau Brooks, 
RossirzR JOHNSON, 


R. F, Zocpaum, 
Emire Bavarp, 
Joseru PENNELL, 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 








Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RumForp CHEmMIcAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





roR ALL MEN. 
a he neta stat ep "nex pact nly idhoad syn 
course teed 


Tee oammbiaseeacieg 











Our 14TH Awnnvat Hotipay 
Caratocug or Cuoice Booxs, 


the library, at 25 to so Par Cent. 


Sent 


Just Reapy,. nd your address 
Tee now and have a copy mailed to 
you FREE. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 





A 
GRAND 
COMBINATION. 


YALE MIXTURE 


FOR THE PIPE. 
A Delightful Blend of St. Fames Parish, 
Louisiana, Perique, Genuine Imported Tur- 
hish, Extra Bright Plug Cut, Extra Bright 
Long Cut, and Marburg Bros.’ Celebrated 
‘Brand ‘‘ Pickings.’’ 
MARBURG BROS. 


















WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N.W. cor. 48th St., N.Y. 


FRENCH( fine 





AND OTHER ‘ 
FOREIGN Stationery. 
B OO K S . Sample Book on applica- 
Send for Catalogue tion. 




















JUST ONE WORD. 


A word is sufficient, tis said, to the wise— 
Meyrowrrz (jot it down)—Photographic supplies. 


Detective Cameras of all Kinds. Films, Plates and 
Developers. 


104 EAST 23p STREET, 
One door east of Fourth Ave. 





Gian F 
etssler, 524 04) 


ei /t(rets: 
ANS wewacs 











FOR DURABILITY AND UNIFORMITY 


ARE THE BEST 


Sample card, 12 pens different patterns, sent for 
trial, postpaid, on saceint of & ents ta otinnpe. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
810 Broadway, New York, 





MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 


Jj. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 











Unlike the Dutch Process 







































“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,’* 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK 







TRUNK LINE.. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through. 
the beautiful Mohawk V: 5 

All trains arrive at and from GRAND- 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Tracuzrs’ Acuwcy. 
S Oldest 





Sr S. 
3 East 14TH Sraezt, N. Y. 











CONNECTICUT. 


- Hartford, Connecticut (is the Suburbs), 
yy” egy nohaagia' For Girls. Terms, 


very advantage for culture, 
<1, Tea. Pupils oan now engage for 


Set. '93 Miss Sara J. Smrrn, Principal. 








; highes erences f; 
ices eae of t che Vale Peculty. 
F ony Bastiett, A.M., Principal. 


Simsbury, Connecticut. 
M “cocstion AC LEAN SEMINARY, YOUNGLADIES. 


Bass Bast {HALL SCHOOL, A —_ and 





acouaible, [pe tpn healthful. Col- 
lege preparatory. a = an B. $B MacLEAN. 


Waterbury, Connecticut, 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
Sy Advent ogg Eighteenth gd opens . Sf, 
si, The Rev. Francis Russert, M.A., 
Miss Mary R. Hitiarp, Principal. 











MARYLAND. 





font, Baltimore, 21 Mt. Vernon Place 
MISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME 
(Mong ror Girts, Eleventh year, Complete 
| course, Special advantages in Music. 


| Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St, 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 

: Regular Winter course ins October rst, 1892. 
es for catalogue, and ad Davip 





ETT, 
M.D., Dean 








MASSACHUSETTS, 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
M RS POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 





LADIES. Reopens in September, 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful hevation, College pre- 
paratory and special studies. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 


OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE eg 
aa fa for Boys, 66 West S 


Nineteenth year. 





t.—Prepares for 
ard, etc, Send for Catalogue. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, New Hampshire. 
Rees 5 os or Scigncz AND THE ARTS. 
A President, or 


the 
Prof, E. eR | Rucauas. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
= JERSEY INSTITUT 2, a3d year 
14. Both sexes, haa for , Fone 
Thing a usiness. Fi 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 


H. K, Trask, Principal. 





Trenton, New Jersey: 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Aschool 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms $500. 
Noextras.s EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master 








NEW YORK. 





Albany, New York, 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N.Y. Under 
the Sonn of Bishop Doane. aad year. Full 
courses of stud from Kindergarten through 

Harvard Course for Women. 36 instructors. or 
catalogue, address St. AGnus ScHoot, 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful, New Building with ~ 

Session begins Sept. 21, 1898. Send 


E. S. Frissaz, D.D., President. 


ern improvements. 
Coma. 





Buffalo, New York. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C F.Haartr 284 Delaware Avenue. 


The ‘forty second 





Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 

OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 
Sept. rsth, 1892. dress, 

MISS HARRISON. 








Newburgh, New York. 

HE fees MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The errors year wil] begin 
September 23d, 180 





New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
M ELEMENTARY CLASS. Froebel System 
—Ninth Year Re-opens Oct. 3d. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 





New York City. Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 








NEW JERSEY. 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 
; OLLEGE FOR Ls lad WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
i Address for Cai 
Mrs, Gartrupe  Rowss, M.L.A., President. 
Crambury, New Jersey. 
Prac HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
Frese: in-MIND. 
Pav. C. F. Gasrison, Prin. 
Englewood, New Jersey, 
OLLEGIATE OO. FOR Sines. Re- 


opens September or college 
ley, -papecilty A al t Peye: Vauscet Welles- 











Canouine M, Gernisn, A.B. 


Freehold, New Jersey. 
= YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Smith, pee? one Vassar, on —— 
tory Class, Art, and Music, Home care. 
Miss Euwice D. Sewatt, mala, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS atthe Steven THE ACADEMIC DE- 


De eae pa 


nO per year, cele pore. 











New York cn, if East soth St. 
18S FAIRFIELD’S Classes for 
and children reopen Oct. 5, 1 
attention to primary work. 


oung women 
Special 





New York City, 134 F.fth Avenue. 
RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ol 

anp TscunicaL DssiGn For . 

cal instruction in design for Carpets, Wall: 
paper, Silks, an¢ all Art Sedation, Also most com- 
em 

t ar. For terms and further particu! 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
ee | tee TUTE L'T’D, classes for 





m: 

iad Mou undes consaae 
edical Supervision. Private instruction a ule, 

ae pote aon Dr, Warsow L. Bavaes, 


ee yon m Oey. see ex¢ St. 
ORK SCHOOL OF APPLI 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN offers ¢ 
struction in wall-paper and designing, and 
makes a specialty cf the AncuITecTURAL DePARTM&NT 
Catalogue free. For further information apply to 
Miss Exren J. Ponp, 


Pine Plains, New York, 














EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
S ~—e N. a Healthful, ike, select, 
t! 
address, Rev. ‘A. Marrece, A.M,, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

IVERVIEW ACADEMY. s7th Year. Pre 

pares thorongbly for Colle 2 the Govern- 

ment, Acade Military 


Organization. Bissre & Amen, Principals, 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
a SEECaS BOARTERe AND DAY 
OOL, For Girls. Primary, 
= College Preparatory Courses, 
students admitted. No more than eight pu 
stitute any class, 








109 West sath Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. WY ot tie 
Society for Ethical Culture. A limited 
number of pay pupils will be taken ; 
fee and $100, Course of Instruction 


usual English pokey Manual Training, és 
Deawitg and Modeling, Science, Goreme 







d Gymnastics in all c ‘ull 
includ ng Kindergarten. In the Normal 
epartment for ergartners, students will 


tion, Art, Science and Singing, in a 
training in K Kindergarten the 
course covers two years, School opened Sept. 1 
Applications veoslved at the school, 109 West sath 


Street, New York oy 
M. P, E. Grosemann, Supt, 
OHIO, 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
M 18S PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND Pi wt pe one 











pray es Youno Lapias, 


Literature, A ao 
tory, ae and wa Booka Culture Walla term at Ore 
Sept. a9, 1892. 








PENNSYLVANIA, 





eigen Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


- LUKE'S SCHOOL. A high-class 
1 nae healthful location, 


surroundin Special care of younger 
Illustrated po rll Cuas. H, Srrour and F, 
Mou ton, Principals. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


ILSON COLLEGE FOR women, 
miles southwest of H 
Border 


i hdagh sear aVatey for board, ete. 
in lor 
and all College ret od Handsome oe ta 
pendlags, is — Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 
atory, et 
: Rev. J. Epcar, Pu.D., Pra. 








ethod of Home Instruction, bv oly a all 
the President, Mrs. Florence EvizaseTx Cory. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave,, near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. French and English School for Girls. 





New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Stree:. 


Cane CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Prepara- 
A and Primary Departments. Individual in- 
| os to ee... pr 
odern Languages. 
nasium. Kesident students. Mary B.Wurron, A. B., 
and Lois A, Banas. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue. j 





Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


66 prac La ger i BOARDING SCHOO) 
of the late Clay 
ware pricbenn | 


wo hours roast sare a For catslonve 8 
Principal of “ Woodfield,” Logan, Phila. 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND 
Gras, 


of enrietta Clerc and 
Marion L. Pecke. Sed arene’ oS ae 
fa years. Terms, $2008 year, Address 
LERC, ; 








New York City. 4 Hast s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
M Facing Contrat t Park, Reopens October 





Lakewood, New Jersey. 
; AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. . 
JAM . MOREY, Principal. 








SEE as, a aia h Eero GN. Fg 








Pa I Street. 
ISS PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
M School for Girls. Re-opens 


Boarding and 
Thursday, Oct. 





New Vork City, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Mas. 
| M September 28, A few SF tale 
Circulars at Putnam’s Bcok Store. i 








VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocessa 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M, HARDY, M.A. 


. INSTI 
V "ine Sebo I for Bove br hak 
pee. een “we 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








Special Brain Food and Nerve Tonic. 
Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


ComPoseD OF THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE Ox BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and 


nervous debility. 


“ 


{tisa aiiel aateiont hosp ite, not a laboratory or acid phosshate. Formula 
on each la ete with full information irev'on Molise a % #, Crosby Co. ” 


For sale by leading druggists, 


56 W. estu St., N. Y 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVBRSE. 
At agreat Reduction from Publishers Prices. 


usa Postal Card, nami aay Rook sou may 
Sar we that quote price by re 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOH CA ALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
CHOICE and RARE BOOKS. C, J. Price. 
1004 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, has now 
ready his select list of recent importations of 
Americana, First Editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray, Books illustrated by Cruikshank, 
Leech, etc., and best editions of standard 
authors. Sent free on application, Ful 


catalogues in preparation. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for price lists, 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


e8 Wrst agep Stezer, - New Yorx City. 


BRENTANO’S MAIL ORDERS. 
BY A maple special facilities , fore — - to our out 

Stationery, wie. both American and foreign. 
for new a Mprance Catalogue. 

'ANO'S, 124 are omen NEW YO! YORK, 
Priced catalogue of an important and valuable - 
Si aeee Pas onc een tt 
erdinand and Isabella, (dated the 


discovered America, 1492); Lecave of Sic Sir 
Dickens, Hn; ng, unt, Verne, Dumas, 


Americana, sen 
17 E. 16th St., iow crk, 
RARE AUTOGRAPH a 


mae gg 
BOOKS| wisi ee Reeeaee Seite 


2st Broapway, New 
W! OTH pot ay New Y 
epee. sare 1 kW as. sie 
wane or 
























ag 


RANCIS 











H, WILLIAMS, 
single roe: Seg 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


wae en 








FINE ART. 
The Best Portrait of Tennyson 


The poet at the age of Etched from ie 
Rajon. The head in protis. half life size.. Of 

portrait, F. G. S i in his Sography of ro i 
: “It is simply one of the fi 


proofs 





18.00. A few early signed 

oo, On Vellum, mi» 75:00 00. Bh omen 1 illuctrated 

$ free by mail, Catalogue No. 9 of high, 
ss Modern etchings, for wo Nctlaes presents, with 50 

filustrations, mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps, 

Frederick K & Co., \ Chicago, and 20 East 

16th Street, New York. 





Pictures in Oil and Water Colors. 
THE WORK OF AMERICAN ARTISTS A SPECIALTY 


A Choice eaten always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
n and Correspondence Invited. 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 
237 FirrH AVENUE, 


Two Doors Above a7th St. NEW YORK. 


TENNYSON’S PORTRAIT. 


An artist’s proof EM from the famous 
ase by Sir Mlais, representing 

ennyson with his long cloak and broad hat. 
The engraving is si ‘- bm Millai’s and 
Tennyson’s aut ramed by Keppel, 
28x34 inches. ag sale, price $60. de. Apply 
to V, care of Tue Critic, 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erectéd in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
Unrversrry Prace anp Tentu Sraeert, 


New Yorx. 
ill . ” 
Peso et ee extra ustrating inlaying, clean 


wae AUTHORS en — revision, the un- 














crit advice as to pub- 
eaten. FOR P' LISHERS, 5: ~The compilation of 
first-class w: age New York 
psc weetgeen oe ¢ “seal Postion and 
au 
ne cndoryed by our eoaNn’ 1rtH AvENuE, NY. 








sy Koehler, 


GENTS' FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No, 1o ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 












DRY GOODS. 


’ Arnold, 
Constable & Co, 





“ Cartwright & Warner's” 
CELEBRATED 
Merino Underwear. 


Bright Silk and Spun Silk Shirts 
and Drawers. 


UNION SUITS AND UNDERWEAR 
for Ladies and Children. 


Silk, Cachmere, Balbriggan, and 
Lisle Thread Hosiery. 


Children’s Hosiery. 
GLOVES. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston 
says of the Criric, “I don’t see how anybody who wants 
to follow anywhere near the pace of current English 
literature can do without a publication that is so com- 
prehensive, so succinct, so discreet,”’ 


cpiague 4 Wea vee. cure 
THE NEW 
HANDY BINDER 


Will be sent fo any add id on receipt of 
One Dollar, wih hold s2 humbers of Tus Cr cer ITIC 
and 2° the me. 


, strongest and best binder yet 
produced. nd Odersto Tum Carrie Con, $a Lal 
yette Place, ork. 





Bookseller, 








Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 


New ew Old So South th and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and marr’ 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Aveate Hotel, N. ¥ 


All the latest London eee regu- 
rly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
ing its, etc, 








